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JOHN HENRY HOPKINS, FIRST BISHOP OF VERMONT 
By Dr. John Henry Hopkins, III. 


AR back in the history of the mother country, the ancestry of the 
fF Hopkinses is rooted in central England. There are three branches 
of the family who have figured in Colonial and United States 
history, and they are but distantly related today. Many descendants 
have lived in the South, and are more or less connected with Stephen 
Hopkins, who signed the Declaration of Independence. The celebrated 
Mark Hopkins, who could have radiated an entire liberal education 
from his end of the famous “log” in or near Williams College, Massa- 
chusetts, was a shining member of the chief New England branch, and 
his distant cousin, Mark Hopkins, who is said to have received $30,- 
000,000, more or less, for his share in building the first Pacific railroad, 
was another distinguished member of the wide-spread clan. 

The branch from which sprang the first Bishop of the diocese of 
Vermont is comparatively new on this side of the Atlantic, and is prob- 
ably the least populous of the three American groups, there being only 
some 135 members of the “Hopkinsfolk”, descended from the Bishop, 
now living in the United States. 

The City of Coventry, in England, was represented in the House of 
Common by Hopkinses, in the reign of Richard the Second, before A. D. 
1400. Isaac Hopkins went to Ireland with William the Third, and in 
1691 married Mary Fitzgerald, thus establishing the section of the clan 
in which Bishop Hopkins was born, a century later. 

He was the only child of Thomas Hopkins and Elizabeth Fitz- 
akerly, and at the time of his birth in Dublin, January 22nd, 1792, his 
brilliant and accomplished mother was in her eighteenth year. She 
was a skilled musician, an artist also with brush and pencil, an eager 
reader of the best literature, and a sparkling conversationalist. She 
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bequeathed to her only child the rich endowment of artistic and intel- 
lectual ability which he diligently cultivated to such a remarkable degree 
during his entire life of nearly seventy-six years. She was not, however, 
markedly religious, nor was his father more than a merely nominal 
Christian. His parents gave him practically no spiritual instruction 
whatever. They did not become communicants until after he became 
a priest. 

He was a lonely little boy, but unusually precocious. Early in his 
infancy he was sent to his paternal grandmother, in the town of 
Athlone, Ireland, who cared for him after a fashion until he was six. 
She was so busied with many visitors, much coming and going of 
relatives, and the distraction of generous Irish hospitality, that the 
child was largely left to the care of the servants. She did teach him 
to say a simple prayer, however, every day, and she also introduced 
him to his favorite book, the big family Bible. Left so largely to him- 
self, without playmates of his own age, he early formed a self-reliant 
character, which largely moulded his entire adult life. 

He was an omnivorous reader. Before he was nine he had read 
Shakespeare, Dryden and Pope, besides numerous tales and romances. 
Devoted always to music, he could then play on the piano parts of 
Haydn’s symphonies. He could converse in French, and had made good 
progress in drawing. All this was achieved before he had finished his 
eighth year. 

When he was six his parents sent for him, though he had seen 
so little of them that they were practically strangers. His mother, 
however, at once realized his great gifts and his personal beauty, and 
from that time on she devoted herself unstintedly to his welfare. She 
was an unusually beautiful young woman, well groomed and popular, 
and became very proud of her splendid boy. 

His uncle John had emigrated to the United States. He wrote 
to young John Henry’s parents such enthusiastic letters describing 
the opportunities so abundant in the new country, that the decision was 
made to cross the Atlantic and seek fortune in the New World. 

One striking incident marked the long and tedious voyage. Dan- 
gerously stormy weather overtook the ship and great anxiety oppressed 
even the officers and sailors. At the height, a sailor found the little 
boy of eight, kneeling in prayer behind a pile of sails. Rushing to 
the Captain the hardy mariner exclaimed that “the ship was safe, 
for it was impossible that she should be lost with such a little angel 
on board”. 

So in August, 1800, they landed in New York, and went at once 
to Philadelphia. His father went into business, but was not successful. 
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In fact none of his father’s business ventures were profitable or perma- 
nent. The boy’s parents became unhappy in their home-life and 
soon separated. His mother opened a girls’ school at Trenton, and 
proved well qualified for its leadership. The school prospered from 
the start. She also taught her boy, but by the time he was eleven he 
had absorbed all that she could give him, and he spent the next two 
years in a boarding school at Bordentown. 

This was his first contact with other school-boys. Of course 
he was teased, and tormented, until one day he grappled with a big 
bully and gave him a sound thrashing, after which he was safely let 
alone. The good Baptist minister, who was the principal, gave him 
a key to his library, so that besides all the Latin and Greek which 
were in the curriculum, he roamed at will among the poets, the his- 
torians, and writers on art and medicine, and even among the novels 
by Fielding, Smollett, Miss Burney and Anna Radcliffe, as well as 
“Don Quixote” and “The Arabian Nights”, all of which he discovered 
on the minister’s shelves. He did not shun the athletics, such as they 
were, but his chief joy came from the library. 

He was more than usually gifted in music, and early acquired 
notable skill in technique. He became one of the best violinists in 
Philadelphia, then a city of over 40,000 population, to which his 
mother eventually moved, her school having outgrown the patronage 
of Trenton. He joined the violinists in the best amateur orchestra 
in Philadelphia, and when need arose he learned in one month also 
to play the violincello, so that the orchestra, which was well supplied 
with violins, should have at least one ’cellist. For some years he was 
the only solo ’cellist in Philadelphia. These years were his later 
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“ teens”. 


His mother’s pupils came from the leading families of the city, 
and his social life was filled with refinement and culture. Though he 
attended Christ Church, and also old St. Peter’s, there was nothing 
in either parish which especially interested him, and in his earlier 
life at school in Bordentown, religion occupied but a minor part. No 
one ever spoke to him personally on the subject while at school. Many 
of his musical friends in Philadelphia favored a morale which re- 
pelled his home-bred taste, and he soon evaded their fellowship except 
at rehearsals and concerts. No one ever asked him to be confirmed, 
and he never was confirmed. 

Music was not his only artistic interest. His brush and pencil 
were also skillfully handled. Wilson, the ornithologist, was beginning 
his “Birds of America” at this time, and on forming the acquaintance 
of young Hopkins, he engaged the youth at once to color the plates 
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of his well-known work. So delicate and deft was his touch that he 
soon became one of the first masters of water-color painting in Phila- 
delphia’s artistic circles. 

When he was fifteen, two of his mother’s wealthiest patrons of- 
fered the boy a position in their office, with a view to training him for 
their business. One year of this, however, convinced him that mer- 
chandising would never satisfy him as a life-work. 

Greek and Latin were favorite studies during his school days, 
and this was of great advantage to him later in life when he read so 
widely in the important study of patristics. His religious education, 
however, was almost wholly neglected, and from his seventeenth year 
until his nineteenth, he read many books by the infidel leaders of his 
day, such as Paine, Volney, Hume, Mirabeaum, Voltaire and Rous- 
seau. He thus mastered all of their principal attacks upon the Chris- 
tian religion. Blessed, nevertheless, with a legal mind, he felt that he 
had read only one side of the mighty subject, and he, therefore, set 
out to find what the Christian writers of his day had to say. Bishop 
Watson’s “Answer to Paine”, Paley’s writings, and Leslie’s “Short 
and Easy Method with the Deists”, were recommended to him by a 
bookseller, and soon convinced him that the balance of probabilities 
lay heavily with the Christian believers. He digested this course of 
reading, which was the first systematic outline of Christian Evidences 
that he had ever seen, and he thus stoutly maintained a Christian faith, 
crude though it may have been, all through the critical years of his 
youth and early manhood. Of course at this time he had not the 
slightest suggestion that he would ever devote his life to the Holy 
Ministry. 

The age of sixteen found him convinced that a commercial life 
would not satisfy him, so his friends finally urged him to try the Iron 
Business, as “The Great Embargo” had apparently created a demand 
for the home production of iron. He accordingly grasped this new 
scheme with characteristic energy and thoroughness, and the three 
following years, which he otherwise would gladly have devoted to 
college life, were spent in studying foundry work, chemistry and kin- 
dred subjects with such success that eventually, at the age of twenty- 
one, he was sent to Bassenheim, near Pittsburgh, at $1,000 a year, 
(money had some value in those distant days), to superintend the 
building and management of a smelting furnace. Two years of hard 
and disappointing work sufficed to prove this experiment a failure. 
This was during the War of 1812. Then the wealthiest man in Pitts- 
burgh, who had become the young man’s personal friend, offered him 
a partnership in a similar enterprise at Ligonier valley, near Pitts- 
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burgh, which was his next business venture. All this time his mother 
had wished him to study Law, but neither of them could find the 
money to support him during the long tutelage of study and the dif- 
ficult period of the start. So it was business which enlisted his ener- 
gies at this time. 

Socially, in Philadelphia, he had enjoyed many opportunities for 
meeting young people, but none of the girls had enlisted his affections. 
At this time, however, he met his affinity. Melusina Mueller’s family 
had fled from Germany during the turmoil and confusion generated 
by the Napoleonic wars, and they finally embarked for America on the 
last ship that left Hamburg before the great embargo. Their westward 
flight continued until they reached Harmony, near Pittsburgh, where 
they soon were discovered by young John Henry Hopkins. The 
Mueller family had been largely devoted to the Lutheran ministry 
ever since Martin Luther’s time. Melusina was partly French and 
partly German. She was deeply religious, and highly artistic. The 
family’s love for music will be seen by the unusual fact that they 
brought with them from their comfortable Hamburg home not only 
Melusina’s harp, but two pianos, and large quantities of music of the 
best quality. In the log house, which was their first Pennsylvania 
home at Harmony, they found room for both the pianos and also the 
big harp, and all the music. 

Melusina was gifted wth a beautiful soprano voice of high range, 
which retained its sweetness and power far into her advanced years. 
These two young people, who had been reared in city surroundings of 
culture and social privilege, meeting thus in the romance of pioneer life 
on the frontier, soon effected their engagement, and on the 8th day of 
May, 1816, in his twenty-fifth year, they were married by a Lutheran 
minister. One of the guests, named John Loney, whom the Muellers 
had met in Baltimore, rode all the way from that city on horseback, just 
for the wedding, returning at once in the same way. Such was the 
friendliness aroused by these warm-hearted and artistic Germans, in 
their new surroundings. 

The home-life thus started, was eventually blessed by thirteen chil- 
dren. Of these, three daughters and eight sons lived to maturity. All 
of them married, except John Henry, Jr., the eldest son, and their 
descendants and connections now living total nearly 150 souls. The 
“Hopkinsfolk” association has been organized among them for a quar- 
ter of a century, and holds an annual dinner in New York City early 
in May. 

The iron business, however, went from bad to worse, and finally, 
about a year after his marriage, the young iron-master saw his furnace 
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fail, and the whole enterprise was abandoned. Foreseeing some pos- 
sibility of this disaster, he had begun to read Law in his spare moments. 
After the failure of the furnace, he taught school in Pittsburgh for a year 
or more, as did also his young wife, while he plunged into Law study 
at every available minute. 

In April, 1818, after only a year of this study, carried on while 
he was at the same time earning money as a teacher, he was admitted 
to the bar in Pittsburgh, and rapidly rose to the largest law practice 
in that thriving city of 18,000 people. From the start he took the 
highest view of his profession, and the public responded promptly. 
Within four months after opening his office, this young lawyer of 
twenty-six found his office hours running from 6 A. M. to sunset, 
and he often worked until two or three in the morning, until warned 
by his physician that a more moderate pace was absolutely necessary 
if he would preserve his health. 

Since his early conviction that the Christian Religion is true, 
he had been a church-goer when possible. His chief Pittsburgh friend 
and patron was a leading Presbyterian, and he naturally attended 
services with him and his family at first. An apparent accident, which 
a deeper view might well call Providence, turned his attention to the 
little struggling Episcopal Church in Pittsburgh. Somehow this tiny 
congregation of Trinity Church had purchased a small pipe organ, 
but the rector had searched in vain for a volunteer organist. The 
young lawyer’s musical skill was well known, and he finally decided 
to devote it to the worship of his God and Saviour. His gifted and reli- 
gious young wife aided the choir with her beautiful voice, and for five 
years Trinity’s organ gallery was the scene of their avocations. He 
composed most of the music that was sung. His Hymn-book, now in 
the family archives, contains more than 200 hymn-tunes, many of them 
of fine melodic charm. In three months the Prayer-Book had won 
the allegiance of these very intelligent young pepole, and they became 
communicants. 

Space limits forbid the itemizing of the various steps by which the 
brilliant and successful young lawyer was gradually drawn, during 
these busy years, to accept God’s call to the Church’s Ministry. The 
final step was taken when Trinity Church’s rectorship fell vacant, and 
the vestry extended to their lawyer-organist the extraordinary call to 
become their rector while he was yet a layman. 

It was indeed an unusual invitation, from every angle. His prac- 
tice, the largest in Pittsburgh, was yielding him an income of $5,000 
a year, and was steadily increasing. The vestry offered him $800. a 
year, all that they could afford. His family was growing in numbers. 
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He was not even a candidate for Holy Orders. Yet, backed up by his 
remarkable and devoted wife, he accepted the call, sold out his prac- 
tice, and began to serve the parish as a lay-reader. In two months 
he had read enough to pass his examinations for deacon’s orders, and 
in five more months had qualified for the priesthood. Such were his 
powers of study that during all the time when he was thus crowd- 
ing three years’ work into eight months, he had taken full charge of 
his ‘congregation as far as was possible for a layman or a deacon. 
Trinity was the only live parish of the Church in the western half of 
Pennsylvania, at the time. 

He at once drew plans for a new and much larger church, which 
would hold one thousand people. Early in his Pittsburgh life an 
English friend had loaned him Britten’s standard work on Gothic 
architecture, which so fascinated his artistic sense that he copied out 
for himself all of the diagrams and pictures, knowing that he could not 
otherwise preserve them for his library. He mastered every page of 
this large work and thus became, for the nonce, one of the leading 
authorities on Gothic architecture, not only in Pittsburgh, but in the 
entire United States. This technical and artistic knowledge served him 
well all during his life. Many parishes sent to him for plans, year 
after year, as new churches rose in various dioceses. In his own 
diocese of Vermont, some of its largest churches were built from his 
plans, and his finest work, the “Vermont Episcopal Institute” build- 
ing at Rock Point, near Burlington, was pronounced by Dr. Ralph 
Adams Cram, in recent years, to be one of the most beautiful in- 
stances of Collegiate Gothic in all New England. 

The new Trinity Church, Pittsburgh, was soon erected, and was 
consecrated by Bishop White in 1825. This was the memorable year 
in which Chief Justice John Marshall, in sending a check to the Bishop 
of Virginia when solicited by the Bishop for help in re-building a 
tumble-down colonial Church in that diocese, remarked in the accom- 
panying letter, that he “regarded it as hopeless to attempt to revive any- 
thing as dead as the Episcopal Church was at that time in Virginia’. 
That was also the same year in which the young rector of Trinity, 
Pittsburgh, not only presented to Bishop White a confirmation class 
of 150 candidates, which raised his parish to be the third largest in 
Pennsylvania, but in January he rode ninety miles through the slush 


and snow, on horseback, to Meadville, Pennsylvania, and in twelve. 
days had preached eight times, had baptized 275 souls, 32 being adults, 


had celebrated the Holy Communion, and thus had started a new par- 
ish, which kept its centennial with a whole week’s festival in 1925. 
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He likewise established six other parishes within similar reach of Pitts- 
burgh during his seven years as rector of Trinity Church. 

He was promptly sent to the General Conventions of 1826 and 
1829, being in his 35th year at the former, and he at once took a lead- 
ing part in the warm debates which marked those early gatherings of 
the Church’s legislature. Had he been willing to vote for himself,— 
a practice for which he was assured that there was some precedent al- 
ready established in certain episcopal elections—there is great proba- 
bility that he would have been the second Bishop of Pennsylvania. 
This, of course, he flatly refused even to consider for one instant. 

Party spirit ran high in those early days. High and Low contro- 
versies were rampant. He soon realized that he must establish a solid 
basis of Churchmanship. With quick and keen perception he saw and 
decided that the primitive and undivided Church of the first Chris- 
tian centuries was probably the best-credentialed exponent of Christ’s 
religion to be found in all history, and for eighteen years he devoted 
every available hour to the ancient Fathers, Ante-Nicene and Post- 
Nicene. He read them all so thoroughly, in the original Latin and 
Greek, that he could make a topical index of all patristic statements 
on every theme of prime importance. When in Vermont, one of his 
clergy “verted” to Rome, he set to work, as is stated below, to write a 
most attractive series of letters to the Roman clergy of his day, showing 
the vital and profound difference between the Bishop of Rome in pa- 
tristic times and the modern claims of the Papacy. In the foot-notes 
of this brilliant book all the items concerning the Bishop of Rome 
that are to be found in the extant Christian writings of about the 
first 600 years of Church history are given in the original Latin or 
Greek, and in the text the author’s own translations show how pecul- 
iarly misleading are some of the Roman garbling of what the Fathers 
really wrote. The writer of these lines has recently been assured that 
this book is today studied in some Roman Theological seminaries in 
the United States, and the hapless students are compelled to try to find 
some “answers” to its arguments! Even the most recent specialists 
have scarcely improved upon this remarkable book, written nearly 
one hundred years ago in the intense pressure of parochial and diocesan 
work, 

His Pittsburgh parish raised his salary from $800 to $1,000, and 
then to $1,200. a year, but his rapidly growing family made a larger 
income necessary. So he started a day-school for both girls and boys. 
He led the classes in painting and drawing, and composed much of 
the music taught in the school. During these busy seven years he 
declined an election to St. Stephen’s Church in New York City, and 
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he would probably have been called later to the rectorship of St. 
Thomas’ Church, New York, had he been willing to state before- 
hand that he would accept if called. This, of course, he courteously 
refused to do. 

He felt deeply the need of a Church seminary in Pittsburgh. 
Travel was very costly in time and money in those days, and the 
Church, if she were to grow in that part of the New West, must 
train up her own priests. This was firmly impressed upon his convic- 
tions, as he saw the widening opportunities, and yet the paucity of 
clergy. 

Since there was no seminary at hand, he began to train candi- 
dates himself, to a limited extent, by engaging as his teachers in his 
school, which proved successful from the outset, young men who had 
decided to study for Holy Orders. He could thus not only train 
them, but also provide for their support during their studies. This 
plan, which he afterwards followed in Burlington, Vermont, as Bishop, 
at the first ““Vermont Episcopal Institute”, had of course definite limi- 
tations as to numbers, but it was better than nothing. So he was 
eager for a theological seminary in Pittsburgh, and a lot for a build- 
ing was offered. The project, however, was too large for the vision of 
the Pennsylvania Diocesan Convention, and the well-laid plan was not 
supported. 

He was deeply disappointed in this, and finally decided to listen 
to some of the insistent messages which kept coming to him from the 
East. Accordingly, in 1831, as his seventh year of rectorship at 
Trinity drew towards its close, at which time he was called by the 
Reverend Dr. Doane to be his assistant at Trinity Church, Boston. 
he gave the call careful consideration. His work in Pittsburgh had 
been greatly blessed. The new church was completed. Every one 
of its 1,000 sittings was rented. Only $1,000 debt remained from 
the original cost of the building. The congregation was thoroughly 
devoted to him and to his leadership. The promise of a theological 
seminary in the Eastern Diocese, however, compared with the apathy 
concerning his plans for one in Pittsburgh, settled the question, and 
in 1831, he moved to Boston, then a city of little more than 61,000 
population. The uprooting was most painful, but he never flinched 
when he felt that duty called, either at this critical juncture, or at 
any other time in his widely varied experience. 

He was in his fortieth year, the prime of life. He was an acknowl- 
edged leader, an educator, a keen debater, an able executive, a bril- 
liant preacher, with rich avocations in art, music and literature, be- 
sides a masterly knowledge of law. While as simple-hearted as a 
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child, with the highest sense of honor, he could not be imposed upon, 
and if he found that anyone was trying to “manage” him, he became 
as immovable as Gibraltar. In churchmanship he was a convinced 
Catholic. That is not saying that he would meet all the implications 
of that much-used adjective as they are commonly codified today, for 
his ritual was, like Dr. Pusey’s, of the simpler sort. Neither had 
Romish catholicism the slightest attraction for him. He was, however, 
no partisan, and had friends as well as foes in both parties, for in those 
early days there was, alas! a superabundance of controversy along 
the Atlantic seaboard. Consequently he was rather difficult to under- 
stand, at times, both by “High” and “Low”. 

His Boston experience was brief and troubled. Added to the 
usual parochial problems which beset both rector and assistant, espe- 
cially when the latter is a better preacher than his chief, there were 
diocesan complications. Bishop Griswold, of the Eastern Diocese was 
aging, after his many years of tireless work. An episcopal election was 
at hand. Low Church friends approached the new priest from Pitts- 
burgh to his indignant distress. Dr. Doane, his chief, and also a leader 
in diocesan politics”, became suspicious. Trinity Church, Boston, was 
called “High Church” in those far off days! The relationship between 
rector and assistant is at best a delicate one, especially if both men are 
able, and it is accentuated keenly if there is thought to be a marked dif- 
ference in churchmanship, as was erroneously but certainly supposed to 
be the case in this particular instance. 

Vermont was a part of the Eastern Diocese, under Bishop Gris- 
wold, and was eagerly planning at this very time to establish diocesan 
independence. Vermont at that time reported 280,652 population. 
Within a year after the former Pittsburgh rector had arrived in Bos- 
ton, and had been at work as assistant in Boston’s Trinity parish, 
he was elected Bishop by the first diocesan convention of Vermont. 
It was held at St. Stephen’s Church, Middlebury. The election was 
close, among the thirteen clergy of the convention. The Rev. Dr. John 
S. Stone, rector of St. Paul’s avowedly Low Church parish, Boston, 
received six votes, and Trinity’s High Church assistant received seven, 
which constituted a majority, and won for him the election. Of the 
forty lay delegates, 31 voted with the seven on this first ballot. All 
of the delegates of course, both clerical and lay, unanimously rati- 
fied the election and the Bishop-elect after due consideration, part of 
which was caused by some more apathy concerning the proposed theo- 
logical seminary in the Eastern Diocese, resigned his Boston position, 


and moved with his family, now numbering fifteen souls, to beautiful 
Vermont. 
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As is well known, Vermont has suffered, almost from the begin- 
ning of her history from the migration of her young people to the 
West and to the cities. Her population increased rapidly for twenty 
years after her admission into the new nation, but the pull of Western 
New York and Ohio reduced these gains from over 60,000 a decade 
to as low as 18,000 in one early group of ten years. There had been 
a respite from this drain during the decade just preceding the election 
of Bishop Hopkins, the increase during that period being about 45,000, 
though the exodus was doomed to continue. For after 1825 the Erie 
Canal began its career with such depletion of Vermont that from 1830 
to 1840 the State’s population had increased only about 11,000, and 
five counties, being unfortunately those in which our Church had a 
good membership, actually decreased considerably during those years. 
This steady and disheartening migration continued all during the thirty- 
six years of the Bishop’s episcopate, and the census taken before his 
death, namely, that of 1860, showed that the total increase of the whole 
State during the previous ten years, was only 996 souls. 

Many problems arose from these conditions, problems which con- 
stantly taxed the enthusiasm and verve not only of the Bishop but of 
all his earnest clergy and devoted laity. Active parishes would at times 
be crippled by the loss of fifty per cent of their communicants in a short 
time, and reduced revenues, impaired working forces and all the affiliated 
discouragements became a wearing and immovable burden to the dio- 
cese as a whole. By 1860 these changes had left but two cities in the 
State with over 7,000 population. Burlington was the largest with 
7,713 inhabitants in 1860. No other State except South Carolina lost so 
steadily such a large proportion of her native population as did our 
beautiful Vermont throughout that long period when Horace Greeley’s 
well-known advice, “Go West, Young Man”, beckoned her enterprising 
and promising youth to the newer parts of the growing nation. 

The thirteen parishes and missions which elected the Bishop in 1832 
offered him a salary of $500. a year. And he had fifteen souls in his 
family! This was afterwards raised to $1,200 a year. He who had 
surrendered an income of over $5,000 a year as a lawyer, accepted this 
salary without complaint, and went to work with all the zeal and de- 
termination of his strong and consecrated character. 

He was consecrated in St. Paul’s Chapel, New York City, on Oc- 
tober 31st, All Saints’ Eve, 1832, and three other Bishops were conse- 
crated at the same time, namely, those of Ohio, New Jersey and Ken- 
tucky. Never, before or since, have four Bishops been consecrated 
at the same service, in the history of our American Church. The un- 
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usual event is commemorated by a panel in the bronze doors of Trinity 
Church, Broadway, New York. 

Within three weeks of his consecration, the Bishop, with his large 
family, began residence at Burlington, where some members or connec- 
tions of his family have resided ever since. He took charge of St. 
Paul’s Church, Burlington, as rector, from the outset of his episcopate, 
and retained both positions for many years. He also started a school 
for boys as soon as possible, and the combined incomes from these 
three sources enabled him to supply his large family with at least the 
necessities. His school was successful from the first, and soon enrolled 
eighty boys, many coming from Canadian families. 

The thirty-six years of his episcopate may be divided into four 
periods. First, five years of prosperity, growth and promise, from his 
consecration in 1832 to the heart-breaking failure of his school, the first 
“Vermont Episcopal Institute”, caused by the commonly called “Andrew 
Jackson” panic, (really the John C. Calhoun panic), in 1837. It is 
said that more than half of the property in the United States changed 
hands during that acute depression. One of the three handsome build- 
ings erected for this flourishing school is still standing, and is used for 
a Home for the Aged. 

The second period is that of the long struggle of recovery from 
this undeserved and unpreventable financial failure. This stretched its 
drab and trying tests over seventeen long years of poverty, from 1837 
to 1854. In modern times it is not unlikely that bankruptcy protection 
would have been selected by many, and some kind of “reorganization” 
would have thrown the burden upon others, but this was not the kind 
of procedure to appeal to Bishop Hopkins and his family. They shoul- 
dered the large debts, for which they were not responsible, and every 
penny was eventually paid, though at times the ordeal seemed almost 
too much for even their intrepid spirits. Early in this weary period, 
Rock Point, a tract of 100 acres of wild land near Burlington, jutting 
into Lake Champlain, was acquired, partly cleared from tree and stumps, 
and opened into a farm. His home was built, he drawing the plans 
and his stalwart sons doing most if not all of the work with their own 
hands, walking the two miles or more to and from their temporary 
home in Burlington at the beginning and end of each day, and the 
farm-life of “plain living and high thinking” was begun. 

Rock Point is one of the most romantically beautiful features of 
Lake Champlain, and geologically is one of the notable sights of the 
Champlain valley. It was finally deeded by the Bishop and his family 
to the Diocese of Vermont, and few dioceses in the entire Church, if 
any, own such a superb and fascinating diocesan center today. It has 
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been estimated as worth many hundreds of thousands of dollars simply 
as real estate. In this home Bishop Hopkins lived until his death. 

The old house was replaced by a more modern episcopal residence 
during the episcopate of Bishop Hall. 

Several years after this home in the woods had been built, there 
occurred one of the most humiliating experiences of the Bishop’s life. 
He was then sixty-two, and had arrived at the age when many men 
begin to think of retirement and rest. He was invited to Boston, for a 
series of important lectures, and while there, one of his former Bur- 
lington creditors, whose original debt of $8,500 had been punctually 
paid, in principal and interest, until only $1,000 remained, took advan- 
tage of the Massachusetts law (which was repealed the next year), to 
have the Bishop arrested for debt. Two kind friends furnished bail, so 
the generous creditor did not succeed in imprisoning the Bishop, but 
he did succeed in arousing him to a wonderful resilience, after the first 
sting of the blow had been partly assuaged. 

“What can I do to raise a thousand dollars”? This question gripped 
this remarkable man of sixty-two, until he found the answer. “I will build 
a school at Rock Point. I will draw the plans myself. I will quarry 
the stone on Rock Point. I will raise $60,000. I will start another 
Vermont Episcopal Institute. I will succeed. I will get my son Theo- 
dore to take charge of the school. I will pay off that debt.” All of this 
he did, as has been said. Dr. Ralph Adams Cram has pronounced this 
school building one of the most beautiful examples of Collegiate Gothic 
to be found even now in all New England. 

Space forbids further description of this large and splendid under- 
taking, but in 1860, six years after the Boston arrest, the school was 
opened. It had a fine career for nearly forty years, the first twenty-two 
being the period of his son’s principalship. One thousand boys were 
fortunate enough to enter this unusual school during those years. They 
came from all parts of the United States. One came from the White 
House. 

This splendid achievement, in his 68th year, may be said to have 
closed the third period of Bishop Hopkins’ episcopate. The long strug- 
gle with almost hopeless poverty was finished. The clouds had begun 
to roll away. 

The fourth and final period of this remarkable career was less 
than eight years long, but it was as brilliant as it was brief. It included 
the terrible stress of the Civil War, which tremendous event gave him a 
superb opportunity for real statesmanship. He grasped this with all 
his ability and vision. He became Presiding Bishop of the Church in 
January, 1865, and in October of that year the General Convention met 
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in Philadelphia. He was president of the House of Bishops also at 
the preceding General Convention, held in New York City during the 
War. From the opening of hostilities, he promptly took the position, sup- 
ported as he was by his large knowledge of Church history, that it was 
not necessary to split the Church. The gaping wounds of schism, which 
ripped asunder the Methodists, Baptists and other Protestant denomi- 
nations into “North” and “South” divisions, were to his mind abhor- 
rent and wrong. He had the names of all the Southern Bishops called 
at every vote taken in the upper house during the General Convention 
of both 1862 and 1865, and in this position he was ably seconded by 
his eldest son, John Henry, Junior, who was then editing “The Church 
Journal”. There was fierce opposition, especially by people in Phila- 
delphia, but to this no attention was paid. And when the War was 
ended, the Church welcomed the Southern Bishops and Deputies to 
their accustomed seats in the General Convention, and the past was 
buried in re-union. 

It was Bishop Hopkins who first suggested to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury the holding of what became the Lambeth Conference. This 
unusual and statesmanlike suggestion was made as far back as 1851. 
The Primus of the Scottish Church, soon after the first Lambeth Con- 
ference of 1867, stated to his Synod that the idea of holding such a 
meeting of Bishops originated with the American Bishop of Vermont. 
Of course he attended this notable gathering, being then our Presiding 
Bishop, and he took a prominent part in all its deliberations and debates. 
He brought Dean Stanley of Westminster Abbey to book, with a crush- 
ing rebuke, founded on ecclesiastical history, for the Dean’s action in 
refusing to allow the Lambeth Conference to hold its closing service in 
the Abbey. The “Colenso Controversy” now forgotten was the point at 
issue. The Dean’s apology was lame but it was practically given as the 
sequel. A pause here may be in order, to recapitulate briefly some of 
the leading features of Bishop Hopkins’ work for the Church, through- 
out his long episcopate. 

His knowledge and unusual skill in law enabled him to be of spe- 
cial service in forming and widening the constitution and canons as 
enacted by General Convention. His thorough knowledge of patristics, 
from the original sources, based his leadership in such matters on the 
solid foundations of history. He was the twenty-sixth Bishop in the 
American succession and none of his contemporaries had so deeply 
digested the writings of the ancient Fathers of Catholic authority. 

He wrote some fifty books and pamphlets which were published, 
besides many contributions to the current press, and large numbers of 
written sermons. From 1820, when at the age of twenty-eight, he began 
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this long list with the publication of “An Address before the Young 
Men’s Auxiliary Bible Society” in Pittsburgh, until 1867, when he pub- 
lished his poem, 256 pages in length, called “The History of the Church 
in Verse”, there was scarcely a year in which he did not publish from 
one to six books or pamphlets on subjects connected with the Church. 
He was a powerful controversialist, never descending from a high ideal 
of courtesy, and lavishly supporting his arguments with authoritative 
references. He completely mastered the Roman question, and the several 
books which dealt with this large subject ran through two and three 
editions. His “Law of Ritualism”, written the year before his death, 
had four editions, while his remarkable treatise on the Bible’s View of 
Slavery, written with a running pen in 1864, reached 20,000 copies, 
in seven editions. 

This sensational work was evoked by a bitter attack upon him dur- 
ing the War signed by the then Bishop of Pennsylvania and 163 other 
clergy of Pennsylvania, in which he was called “wicked”, and his views 
were called “unworthy of any servant of Jesus Christ”. His dignified 
and courageous “come back” was an overwhelming citation of Holy 
Scripture, and of over one hundred historical authorities, ranging from 
St. Paul to Theodore Parker. It was never answered, except by “taking 
up stones to cast at him”, and while it undoubtedly increased his popu- 
larity in the South, it made for him many influential enemies in his 
diocese, in Philadelphia and throughout the North. Of course he had 
no ulterior motive in writing it. It was simply a summary of his con- 
victions, and he mightily defended them in 376 pages of astonishing 
learning. Nothing that he ever wrote brought upon him such abuse, or 
showed more startlingly the surprising range of his scholarship. It is 
more than likely that his great influence in preventing the Southern 
schism after the War Between the States was due to his brave avowal 
of the views defended in these forty-eight “Letters” to the Bishop of 
Pennsylvania. 

One of his favorite methods in controversy was to use the form of 
“Letters” to his adversary, instead of the conventional “Chapters”. He 
adopted this method in his masterly book already mentioned, showing 
the differences between the Bishop of Rome in primitive ages and in 
modern times Each chapter was a friendly “letter” addressed to the 
Roman clergy of his own day, piling Ossa on Pelion in a mass of patris- 
tic quotations that completely smother the Roman position. 

In the celebrated legal troubles which agitated the Church by the 
Onderdonk and Doane trials his large abilities as a lawyer came to 
the front, and were of signal service. 

In the serious controversies centering around the Oxford Move- 
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ment, his deep knowledge of Church history placed him in general 
agreement with the Tracts. In fact he had begun his thorough study 
of the Fathers some years before Keble’s famous sermon. When, how- 
ever, he differed from some of the Tracts, he did not hesitate to say so, 
and to say why. It is barely possible that his profound antagonism to- 
wards Romanism may have affected his opinions concerning the ultimate 
influence of some Tractarian positions. Newman’s secession of course 
troubled him not a little. He was beset by many who sought to enlist 
him squarely against the Oxford teachings, but to this he would not 
agree. The Roman Bishop Kenrick invited the Churchmen who favored 
the Oxford Tracts to “come back to Rome, where they belong”. Bishop 
Hopkins wrote to him two public “letters”, which created a real sensa- 
tion. He then published his “Lectures on the British Reformation”, 
in sixteen chapters. He countered a rather flamboyant manifesto by a 
Roman named Milner, entitled “The End of Controversy”, by writing 
two volumes entitled “The End of Controversy Controverted”. This was 
in 1854. The first volume had 468 pages and the second had 398, and 
the work ran through three editions. He wrote a “History of the 
Confessional”, which was erudite, but not sympathetic. Of course he 
agreed that optional confession is lawful in the Church, but his basic 
fear and distrust of Rome tinged some of his views and modified his 
judgment. He went through no less than forty volumes of the Fathers, 
in writing this book. His book of 459 pages, published in 1857 on 
“The American Citizen’, achieved three editions and would be a fine 
campaign document today. 

Towards the close of his life he gradually came to the conviction 
that the Prayer Book of 1549 was “the purest and truest expression of 
the real mind of the English Reformation”, to quote his biographer. 

His most ambitious work was never finished. It was nothing 
less than a commentary on the entire Bible. He began this in late 
September, in 1848, and by the end of the following February he had 
written over 400 pages of manuscript, reaching the book of Joshua. He 
never had the time to do any more work on this very large undertaking. 
He often stood at his desk for thirteen hours a day, while writing these 
400 pages. 

After the failure of his first school for boys, in the thirties, he 
went to England, trying to raise money for the re-opening of the school. 
In this he did not succeed, for Bishop Chase, who did likewise, had a 
much more vivid appeal for his schools in the wilds of Ohio, and Ver- 
mont’s needs were not so eloquent. On this trip Bishop Hopkins met 
Dr. Pusey and Newman, Wilberforce, and other leaders of the Church. 
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Some of them gave him subscriptions, but none were large. The only 
other trip he made abroad was to the first Lambeth Conference. 

This unceasing mass of work connected with the larger interests of 
the Church and involving long hours of absorbing labor in his library 
aided him greatly in his equally devoted labors throughout his diocese. 
These were not always stimulating, for there were constant discourage- 
ments caused by the persistent westward emigration which has been 
noticed above. He never complained of the smallness of his diocese, or 
of the inadequate salary of $1,200 a year which was steadily maintained 
at that figure for many years. His large and gifted family cheerfully 
accepted the biting poverty which lasted for fully seventeen years after 
the Jackson panic, and the marked successes which his able sons achieved 
in their varied lives were due in no small measure to the severe training 
and discipline of those stringent years. The quiet home at Rock Point 
was filled with music, adorned with pictures, replete with literary ideals, 
crowded with books, and was indeed a notable instance of “plain living 
and high thinking”. 

The Bishop and his accomplished wife reached their golden wed- 
ding in 1866, and the event was fittingly celebrated by the numerous 
groups of children and grandchildren at the Rock Point residence, with 
great enthusiasm. 

On his return from Lambeth, despite the wintry weather, he was 
determined to make a visitation of his diocese. His friends and family 
were unable to persuade him to wait until the spring, and early in 
December he began. He even took appointments in the neighboring 
diocese of Albany, and his final celebration of Holy Communion, with 
sermon and Confirmation, took place in Trinity Church, Plattsburgh, 
New York. The long and tedious journey to his home on the other 
side of Lake Champlain subjected him to heated railroad cars as well 
as to open sleigh rides in bitter cold, and the resultant pneumonia laid 
him low on January 9th, 1868. He breathed his last in the arms of his 
son Theodore. 

Five Bishops and fifty other clergy hastily assembled in St. Paul’s 
Church, Burlington, for the burial. From Montreal, where he was 
much beloved, to the uttermost parts of our own national Church, 
churches were draped in mourning. Not since Bishop White’s long 
episcopate had any Presiding Bishop taken such hold on the affections 
of the Church, far and near. His earthly remains were interred in the 
family cemetery near his home at Rock Point, where a beautiful marble 
Celtic Cross designed by his first-born son, marks his tomb. 

So passed to his reward one of the great pioneer Bishops of the 
American Church, a man of unusual endowments and tireless energy ; 
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an artist with brush and pencil, a composer of melodious music; a ’cellist 
and violinist and organist; an architect; an author of fifty books and 
pamphlets; a scholar and historian, a poet; an authority on patristics 
noted in his day and quoted today; an eloquent preacher; a statesman- 
like Presiding Bishop; a brilliant and successful lawyer; an educator ; 
an honored and beloved patriarch in his large family ; a simple-hearted, 
unquestioning Christian in his own spiritual life, fearless in his convic- 
tions, loyal at all times to the highest ideals of Churchmanship and 
Christian discipleship. Requiescat in pace! 


COMPLETE LIST OF THE PUBLICATIONS OF BISHOP HOPKINS. 
(Titles of bound volumes are printed in capitals.) 


1820. Address delivered before the Young Men’s Auxiliary Bible Society. Nov. 
2nd, 1819. Pittsburgh; Butler and Landin. 1820. pp. 21. 

. Religion the only safeguard of national prosperity. Thanksgiving sermon. 
Dec. Ist, 1831. pp. 24. 

. Sermon before the Howard Benevolent Society. Jan. 20th, 1832. pp. 20. 
Religious Education, the safest means of Ministerial Increase; Christ 
Church, Hartford, Conn., Sept. 26th, 1832. pp. 32. 

Defense of the Convention of the Diocese of Massachusetts, against certain 
Editorial statements of “The Banner of The Cross”. 1832. pp. 44. 

. CHRISTIANITY VINDICATED. Seven discourses on the External Evi- 
dences of the New Testament; with concluding dissertation. Burlington, 
Vt., Edward Smith. 1833. pp. 174. 

. THE PRIMITIVE CREED, Examined and Explained. Burlington, Vt. 
Edward Smith. 1834. pp. 415. 

. THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH, compared with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the present day, etc., with a dissertation on sundry points of 
Theology and Practice, etc. Burlington, Vt., Edward Smith, 1835. pp. 380. 
Two Editions. 

Two sermons on the Religious Education of the Poor, preached in the 
Cathedral Church of Quebec, Oct. 25th, 1835. pp. 30. 

. ESSAY ON GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, with various plans and draw- 
ings, etc. Burlington, Vt. Smith and Harrington 1836. pp. 46. 13 Pages 
of plates. 

. THE CHURCH OF ROME in her Primitive Purity, compared with the 
Church of Rome at the Present Day; being a Candid Examination of her 
claims to Universal Dominion. Burlington, Vt., Vernon Harrington. 1837. 
pp. 406. 

Reprinted in London, 1839, by J. G. and F. Rivington, Revised and corrected 
by the Author, with an Introduction by the Rev. Henry Melvill, B. D. pp. 
396. 

. Statement of the Studies, Terms and General Principles of The Vermont 

Episcopal Institute. Philadelphia: William Stavely, 1838. pp. 16. 


1839. 


1841. 


1842. 


1843. 


1844. 


1845. 


1846. 


1847. 


1849, 


1850. 


1851. 
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Twelve Canzonets, words and music. London: and Firth and Hall, New 
York. 

The Sacrifice of Atonement, a Sermon preached in St. Paul’s Church, Bur- 
lington, Vt. June 6th. Chauncy Goodrich, 1841, pp. 23. 

Scripture and Tradition, preached at the Ordination of Ten Candidates for 
the Diaconate, in St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, 1841. pp. 24. 

Primary Charge, on the Missionary Constitution, the Oxford Tracts and 
Nestorianism. Sept. 21st, 1842. pp. 40. 

A Letter to the Rt. Rev. Francis Patrick Kenrick, Roman Bishop of Arath, 
etc., Burlington, Vt., Chauncy Goodrich. December 26th, 1842. pp. 10. 

A Second Letter to the Rt. Rev. Francis Patrick Kenrick, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Philadelphia, Burlington, Vt., Chauncy Goodrich. May 26th, 1843. 
pp. 64. Two Editions. 

Two Discourses on The Second Advent of The Redeemer, with special refer- 
ence to the year 1843, Burlington, Vt., C. Goodrich. pp. 32. Four Editions. 


THE NOVELTIES WHICH DISTURB OUR PEACE. Four Letters 
addressed to the Bishops, Clergy and Laity, etc. H. Hooker, Philadelphia. 
1844. pp. 71, 80, 84 and 71. Two Editions. 

SIXTEEN LECTURES ON THE CAUSES, PRINCIPLES, AND RE- 
SULTS OF THE BRITISH REFORMATION. Philadelphia. James 
M. Cambell and Co., 1844. pp. 387. 


Episcopal Government. A Sermon preached at the Consecration of the Rev. 
Alonzo Potter, D. D., as Bishop of Pennsylvania. 1845. pp. 24. 

Pastoral Letter addressed by the Bishop to the people of his Diocese on the 
subject of his correspondence with the Rev. William Henry Holt, Burling- 
ton, Vt., C. Goodrich. 1846. pp. 47. 

An Humble but Earnest address to the Bishops, Clergy and Laity, etc., on 
the Tolerating among our Ministry of the Doctrines of the Church of Rome. 
New York Harper and Bros. 1846. pp. 47. 

Letter to the Rev. Samuel Seabury, D. D., Editor of The Churchman. 1846. 
pp. 16. 

The Unity of the Church consistent with the Divisions of Party. Sermon 
before the General Convention of 1847. New York. Daniel Dana, Jr., 
1847, pp. 24. 

Defect of the Principle of Religious Authority in Modern Education. Ad- 
dress before the American Institute of Instruction August 14th, 1849. pp. 26. 
The Case of the Rev. Mr. Gorham against the Bishop of Exeter considered. 
Nov. 1849. pp. 40. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CONFESSIONAL. New York. Harper and 
Brothers. 1850. pp. 334. 


Address on the Death of Gen. Z. Taylor, delivered at St. Alban’s August 
2nd, 1850. pp. 26. 

Fraternal Unity in the Church of God. Triennial Sermon before the Board 
of Missions, in Cincinnati. 1850. pp. 15. 

Hoffman on American Law. Article in the Church Review of January, 
1851. pp. 26. 

Slavery: Its Religious Sanction, its Political Dangers, and the best mode 


of doing it away. A Lecture, delivered in Buffalo and Lockport. Jan. 1851. 
pp. 32. 
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The Divine Law for the Support of the Ministry. A Sermon in Grace 
Church, Boston. March 1851, pp. 20. 

Address at the First Annual Meeting of the P. E. Historical Society, June, 
1851. pp. 19. 

A Pastoral Letter on the Support of the Clergy. 1852. pp. 15. 

A Defence of the Constitution of the Diocese of Vermont, in reply to the 
Strictures of The Episcopal Recorder. 1854. pp. 26. A Pastoral Letter 
on the Support of the Clergy. 1854. pp. 8. 

“THE END OF CONTROVERSY” CONTROVERTED. A Refutation 
of Milner’s “End of Controversy” in a series of letters addressed to the Most 
Rev. Francis Patrick Kenrick, R. C. Archbishop of Baltimore. New York. 
Pudney and Russell. 1854. Two Vols. pp. 468, 398. Three Editions. 

A Tract for the Church in Jerusalem. A letter of Friendly Remonstrance 
to the Editors of “The Church Journal”. 1854. pp. 38. 

The True Principles of Restoration to the Episcopal Office. 1854 pp. 39. 
Address before the House of Convocation of Trinity College, 1854. pp. 30. 
The Historical Evidences of Christianity, XIVth Essay. pp. 363-383 in a 
vol. pp. 20. 

. “To the Friends of Sound Doctrine, Piety and Education”, in behalf of the 
Vermont Episcopal Institute. Oct. 1855, pp. 4. 

A Pastoral Letter on the Subject of the Church Institute. 

. THE AMERICAN CITIZEN. His Rights and Duties, according to the 
Spirit of the Constitution of The United States. New York. Pudney and 
Russell. 1857. pp. 459. Three Editions. 

. Letter on the Bible View of Slavery. Jan. 1861. pp. 12. A Letter to the 
Bishop and Delegates of The Church, now assembled at Montgomery. June, 
1861. 

Protest, and a draft of a Pastoral Letter. Oct. 1862. pp. 16. 

. A SCRIPTURAL, ECCLESIASTICAL and HISTORICAL VIEW OF 
SLAVERY, from the Days of the Patriarch Abraham to the Nineteenth 
Century. New York, W. L. Pooley and Co. 1864. Seven Editions. pp. 
376. 

. THE LAW OF RITUALISM, examined in its relation to the Word of 
God, to the primitive Church, to THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, and to 
the P. E. Church in the United States. New York. Hurd and Houghton. 
1866. pp. 98. Four Editions. 

Ditto, English Edition. Joseph Masters, Aldergate Street. 1867. pp. 83. 
(private) AUTOBIOGRAPHY IN VERSE. 1866. pp. 121. 

. THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN VERSE. New York. W. I. 
Pooley. 1867. pp. 256. 

. (Posthumous). A CANDID EXAMINATION OF THE QUESTION 
WHETHER THE BISHOP OF ROME IS THE GREAT ANTI- 
CHRIST OF SCRIPTURE. New York. Hurd and Houghton. 1868. 
pp. 150. 


(No memorandum here is made of Communications to the Daily or Weekly 
Press; or of works left in Manuscript, or incomplete, or of unprinted Sermons 
of which the number left is very great.) 
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THE CHURCH IN KANSAS wa 


By William H. Haupt 
I. 


T the General Convention of 1835, Jackson Kemper was chosen 
A Missionary Bishop of the Northwest. He was consecrated by 
Bishops White, Channing Moore, Philander Chase, both the 
Onderdonks, Benjamin Bosworth Smith and George Washington Doane. 
This was the twenty-seventh and the last consecration in which the 
patriarchal White took part. 

In 1837 Colonel Stephen W. Kearney, stationed at Fort Leaven- 
worth, asked Bishop Kemper to secure a chaplain for the post. In re- 
sponse to this request he made a trip of investigation. The Bishop’s ac- 
count of the trip is so vivid, and expressive of his bouyant spirit that 
it is well to quote from it. “I have now experienced a little western ad- 
venture, and really entered into it with much more spirit and enjoyment 
than I could have imagined. . . . Shall I tell you how we were benighted 
and how we lost our way, of the deep creeks we forded and the bad 
bridges we crossed, how we were drenched to the skin, and how we 
waded for half an hour in a slough, and the accidents from the stumbling 
of our horse? But these events were matters of course. We had daily 
cause for thankfulness and praise. . . . What proof of the sluggishness 
of our movements is the fact that, so far as I can learn I am the first 
clergyman of our Church who has preached at Columbia, Boonville, Fay- 
ette, Richmond, Lexington, Independence and Fort Leavenworth,—in a 
word, I have been the pioneer from St. Charles up the Missouri.” And 
thus he trod for the first time that portion of the vast tract then vaguely 
known as the Indian Territory which in after days was to take the name 
from the tribe of Kansas Indians.* 

This was in the late autumn of 1837. The Bishop nominated the 
Rev. Henry Gregory a missionary among the Menomonee Indians on 
Green Bay, to the Board of Missions and he was appointed missionary at 
Fort Leavenworth in March, 1838. The records of the War Depart- 
ment show that “He left his home in New York State on November 1, 
1838, for Fort Leavenworth, where he arrived about December 17, 1838. 


1White, Apostle of the Western Church, p. 89. 
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On the last named date he was chosen by the Council of Administration 
at that post as chaplain and his compensation fixed at $40 per month.” 

The next clergyman of whom we have any record was the Rev. 
David Clarkson of the Diocese of New Jersey, was was appointed chap- 
lain at Fort Scott, March 19, 1850, which position he held till 1853 when 
he was transferred to Fort Riley. He seems not to have made a report 


to his Bishop every year, but the Journals of his diocese show the fol- 
lowing : 


1852. Officiated every Sunday except three when I was 
prevented by illness, and taught school during the week. Bap- 
tisms, 1 infant; marriages, 3; funerals, 6. 

1853. Baptisms, adult 1, infants 3; funerals, 6; mar- 
riages, 2. 

1854. Fort Riley, Nebraska, Baptisms, 8 infants. 


1856. He reports from Fort Riley: 
“Rt. Rev. and Dear Sir: 


“Since my return to this Garrison, on the 15th of May last 
I have had: Baptisms, infants, 3; marriages 3; funerals, 66. 
Out of the 66 funerals, 57 took place from the 24th of July to 
the 12th of August, when the cholera prevailed at the Fort. 

1858. “In addition to my regular Sunday services at the 
Garrison, I have officiated once in Manhattan, ten miles from 
here, where I administered the Holy Communion to a sick 
young lady and three other members of the Church, in private. 
In three days after I was sent for to commit her body to the si- 
lent grave ; her spirit having triumphantly winged its way to the 
paradise of God. I have also a daily school, five mornings in 
the week. I have baptized 14 children, married five couples, 
buried seven adults; communicants 8.” 


In 1854 the Rev. W. N. Irish, a missionary of the Board at St. 
Joseph, Missouri, visited Fort Leavenworth, and finding some Church 
people, organized a parish under the name of “Centurion Church”. This 
was the first religious society formed in the new Territory of Kansas. 
The Domestic Committee of the General Board of Missions hearing this 
news, and also of the rapid growth of that section of the country, and 
anxious to provide for the spiritual welfare of the Church’s children, 
soon afterwards established a mission at “Fort Leavenworth and parts 
adjacent” and on September 19, 1854, appointed the Rev. John Mc- 
Namara as its missionary to look after the work. He remained there 
until the following year, resigning November 1, 1855. Bishop Kemper, 
in his report, 1855, said: “The Rev. John McNamara has been for 
some time in Kansas, but owing to the great political excitement which 
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yet prevails in that Territory, has accomplished but little in building up 
the Church. I have been ready more than once to start for that coun- 
try, through parts of which I passed in 1838, but it has been deemed 
expedient to postpone my contemplated visit until quietness prevails. I 
observed by the papers that the Rev. David Clarkson of New Jersey, is 
chaplain at Fort Riley, and is endeavoring to establish a church at Paw- 
nee City. May his efforts be crowned with success.” 

The first Governor of Kansas Territory and several Army officers 
had located the capital at Pawnee, but the legislature turned it down, 
so nothing remains but a stone ruin, labeled “First Capitol of Kansas”. 
The Rev. John McNamara tells a very pathetic tale in his book “Three 
Years on the Kansas Border’. He was a staunch anti-slavery man, who 
believed it his duty to preach against the traffic. On the boat up the 
Missouri there were heated discussions of this subject, and Mr. Mc- 
Namara got into a discussion with the commandant of the garrison at 
Fort Leavenworth, with the result that he was forbidden to come to the 
post. Before reaching Lexington his little child died and he had to 
stop over and have a coffin made. With the body of his child he re- 
turned to his old charge at Weston, Mo., but found himself among 
strangers. He buried his child in the Weston cemetery, and as he 
could not find a house on the Kansas side he took up his residence in 
Weston and crossed the river each week to hold services. His first 
services were at Kickapoo, north of what is now Leavenworth, and not 
far from the Fort. He preached the first sermon to the whites at this 
place, in the old log house called the Roman Catholic Mission of the 
Kickapoo Indians. He tells us: “Two weeks later Rev. N. T. Shaler 
of the M. E. Church, South, who was ‘sound on the goose’ (meaning 
pro-slavery) came at the same time and place and the ‘Self Defensives’ 
gave him the place.” Whereupon, Mr. McNamara secured a lot and a 
Doctor . . . secured $350 for a church, but the Doctor would not turn it 
over to the missionary, and used it for his own purposes. 

Because of his attitude on the slavery question he was refused room 
and board at the only hotel in Leavenworth and also at Kickapoo. “To 
render my situation more desperate a letter from a brother clergyman 
enclosing me $63 was robbed, my remittance checque for a half year’s 
salary from the ‘Committee of the Church Missionary Society’ was ab- 
stracted.” . . . “The Garrison chapel was closed to me and Chaplain 
Kerr would insult me by asking if the Rev. W. N. Irish of St. Joseph 
could not be procured to preach to the Church people at the Fort.” 

“At Kickapoo City I was the first preacher. This made the Meth- 
odists jealous—An Episcopal clergyman the first among the bushes. 
This would never do.’ The old missionary, and a New Yorker, too, at 
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last went around to inquire where he could purchase a ‘nigger’. So the 
question between the preachers to gain the affections of the people and 
occupy the log house on Sundays was ‘nigger or no nigger’. I was ‘no 
nigger’ and I became ‘no preach’—‘no song, no supper’. 

“Something had to be done. I did not wish to leave the Territory. 
Early in March, 1855, I determined to go out on the prairie, erect me 
a log hut like my neighbors and preach to those who might feel disposed 
to hear, in the open air during the coming season. Never after that did 
I attempt to preach at Kickapoo or at Leavenworth.” 

His story of a few months on the prairie is pathetic. His wife had 
given birth to a second child. For lack of proper food and medical care 
it died. He was compelled to give up and leave. He afterwards went 
to Nebraska, and died at North Platt, October, 1885, at the age of 64. 
The Living Church said of him: ‘He was one of the best known clergy- 
men in the west, the greater part of his life having been spent in mis- 
sionary work in Illinois, Kansas, Wisconsin, and Nebraska.” And the 
Rev. A. Beatty, in the Kansas Churchman, added: “Dr. McNamara 
was the first Missionary in the Territory of Kansas from the General 
Board, under the administration of Bishop Kemper. His was a lovely 
character. He was a protege of the Rev. Dr. Muhlenburg, and for years 
worked under that remarkable saint of God.” 

As a part of this introductory chapter it may be well to acknowl- 
edge the debt the Diocese of Kansas owes to the Missionary Societies. 
Bishop Vail, in the Kansas Churchman, for 1879, said: “The old 
Philadelphia Society for Missions in the West sent out its missionaries 
and for several years supported them, starting the parishes in Wyan- 
dotte, in Lawrence, in Topeka, in Atchison. The Mission in Leaven- 
worth, the first of all in the Territory, was sustained by the Domestic 
Committee. When the Philadelphia Society was disbanded, their Mis- 
sions passed into the charge of the American Church Missionary So- 
ciety, then just organized. . . . At the last General Convention this 
society became auxiliary to the General Board of Missions.” The Bishop 
acknowledges the receipt from the General Board to that date of $40,000 
and for the preceding year from the General Board $2,000, and from 
the American Church Missionary Society $1,000. 

The gaze of the whole country was turned upon Kansas; the bill, 
passed by Congress in 1854, to organize it and Nebraska into territories 
threw them both into the arena to be scrambled for by freesoil and 
slavery partisans ; and the following year saw a prelude to the Civil War 
upon the prairies of Kansas. 

The winter of 1855-56 was very severe, and the sufferings of desti- 
tute settlers, in that time of border warfare, beggar description. From 
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both territories came appeals that winter for the ministrations of mis- 
sionaries of the Church; and the cry of bleeding Kansas wrung the heart 
of a noble clergyman of Connecticut, the Rev. Hiram Stone. As soon as 
his resolution to exchange his pleasant parish at Essex for the toils of 
a missionary in the agitated territory became known, he was accepted by 
the Missionary Bishop. St. Paul’s Parish, New Haven, volunteered 
to provide his support. So great was the confusion and so hot the 
strife upon the border, that Bishop Kemper directed him to remain 
awhile in Wisconsin, until he himself could reconnoiter. In July, 1856, 
the Bishop set forth, was joined by Bishop Henry W. Lee at DesMoines, 
and together they traveled to Council Bluffs ; crossed the Missouri River 
and trod for the first time the soil of Nebraska. Omaha was then a 
canvas city; it had not reached its second anniversary, yet it num- 
bered over a thousand souls who found shelter in booths and tents. 
The first service of the Church there, conducted by both the Bishops, 
was attended by a throng of people; Bishop Lee preached, and after- 
wards Bishop Kemper administered the Holy Communion to six per- 
sons. He then moved south, visiting Belleview and Florence, where as 
well as at Nebraska City, he secured lots for church building, and en- 
tered Kansas which he had not seen for eighteen years. He preached 
at Doniphon and Fort Leavenworth, and at the latter post confirmed an 
officer and administered the Holy Eucharist. He held services at the 
neighboring Leavenworth city, and at Lecompton (then the territorial 
capital) baptized an infant. At Atchison he secured two lots for the 
church. Besides these points, he visited Palmetto, Topeka, Brownsville, 
Lawrence (where there were as yet no Church people to be found), and 
Council City, where he read both morning and evening prayer, preaching 
at both services, and confirming, in a log cabin; where he did not ad- 
minister the Holy Communion because no wine could be found. Be- 
sides these public and official duties of holding services, preaching, and 
administering the sacraments, which he punctually performed whenever 
opportunity offered, the Bishop was also often able to appear in the 
beautiful character, so congenial to him, of a missionary pastor, consol- 
ing the bereaved, visiting the sick and dying, and burying the dead. 

Wherever he went he scrupulously avoided all reference to the sur- 
rounding civil strife; and this course won much popular approval. 

The summer was intensely hot, and through lack of fresh and 
wholesome food the Bishop contracted a prevalent complaint known as 
“land scurvy”. It was the first serious breach in his health; he was 
nearly sixty-seven years of age, and was never afterward quite as well 
and strong as before; but that tour was the laying of the cornerstone of 
the Diocese of Kansas. 
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Upon his return to Wisconsin, he directed Mr. Stone to make 
Leavenworth his headquarters, and itinerate thence. 

From “The Memoirs of the Rev. Hiram Stone”, Manuscript in the 
State Historical Library, Topeka, we select the following items: 


“On Nov. 10th I took passage for Kansas, arriving at Ft. 
Leavenworth Nov. 24th. A few days later, Dec. 10th, I effected 
an organization at Leavenworth city under the name of St. 
Paul’s Church. This was the first permanent Episcopal organi- 
zation in Kansas and was appropriately so named in recogni- 
tion of the generous support guaranteed by St. Paul’s Church, 
New Haven. Measures were immediately taken for the erec- 
tion of a church edifice, but efforts were delayed for reasons 
which will appear later. 

“At this juncture strange complications began which seri- 
ously effected the Church interests in Kansas, putting a new 
and anomalous phase upon all missionary operations. Bishop 
Kemper had jurisdiction over the territory of the Northwest by 
an appointment of the General Convention of 1835. Because of 
the rapid filling up of that great region, it was deemed ex- 
pedient to separate a portion of this into a new Missionary 
Jurisdiction to be placed under the oversight of a Bishop. Ac- 
cordingly the General Convention held in the city of New York 
in October, 1856, set apart the territories of Kansas and Ne- 
braska as a new division of the great missionary field and at- 
tempted to provide it with a Bishop. The provision failed by 
the declination of the Rev. Jacob L. Clark, D. D., who had 
been elected to that position. This left the newly made juris- 
diction without an Episcopal head.” . . . “The Presiding 
Bishop, Thomas C. Brownell, recommended to Bishops Kem- 
per and Lee of Iowa that they should give Episcopal oversight 
to Kansas and Nebraska, respectively, their expenses to be 
defrayed by the Board of Missions. In accordance with this 
understanding, our hero again visited his appointed field in the 
spring of 1857, and on the 11th of May had the pleasure of 
laying the cornerstone of a church at Leavenworth. . . . He 
was much enfeebled by the hardships of the tour.” 


Bishop Kemper, having been released from his vast jurisdiction 
by the election of bishops in the states of Missouri, Indiana and Iowa, 
in the fall of 1858 again visited Kansas, but owing to the con- 
ditions of the weather and roads he was not able to accomplish much. 
The “Party spirit” had developed in the church at large and resulted 
in the forming of the “Philadelphia Association” as a distinct mission- 
ary organization. It had become the settled purpose of this society to 
organize Kansas into a diocese and supply it with clergy suited to its 
own stripe of Churchmanship. Hence, some half dozen missionaries 
were selected and supported wholly by this association. 
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The Rev. N. O. Preston, in the Kansas Annual Register, says: 
“Rev. C. M. Callaway was sent by a Missionary Society 

of Philadelphia in 1856-57 on a church exploring expedition. 

His report that the field was already white for the harvest 

induced the Missionary Committee to employ several mission- 

aries to labor in Kansas. Mr. Callaway returned and located 

in Topeka. The Rev. L. R. Staudenmayer organized the ‘Church 

of St. Mary Magdalen at Atchison in 1857; the Rev. W. K. 

Ellis at Lecompton and the Rev. J. R. Drummond coming in 

1857 and the latter being a very active and self-sacrificing gen- 

eral missionary originating parishes at Olathe, Paola, Shaw- 

= and Spring Hill, besides holding services in seventy other 

es. 

- The Rev. Charles Reynolds came with his family to Law- 

rence in 1857, organized Trinity Parish and with funds ob- 

tained in the east built Trinity Church and parsonage. The 

Rev. R. S. Nash came to Wyandotte in 1857 and with money 

collected in the east erected a beautiful church and substantial 

rectory. The Rev. N. O. Preston came in May, 1858, and lo- 
cated in Manhattan, found three communicants, labored two 
years and eight months and with funds collected mainly in New 

Orleans and Philadelphia, succeeded in erecting a gothic stone 

church. Rev. J. E. Ryan came in the spring of 1858, located 

at Elwood and preached at Troy.” 

In the summer of 1859 Bishop Kemper made another tour of Kan- 
sas, visiting every parish and mission. At Leavenworth he held an or- 
dination, at Wyandotte consecrated a church, and at Lawrence, Lecomp- 
ton, Manhattan, preached, confirmed, and administered the Holy Com- 
munion. He visited Topeka, Junction City, Fort Riley, Ossawattomie, 
Paola, Olathe and other places, preaching in all. There were nine clergy- 
men in the territory, including the chaplains at the forts, and at the 
request of the majority he convoked and presided at an assembly that 
proved to be the primary convention of the diocese. It met at Wyan- 
dotte in August, and in spite of the Bishop’s dissuasion (he thought the 
step premature and his forecast proved correct), formed a diocesan or- 
ganization and applied for admission to the General Convention. 

The wording of this call was: “The clergy of the P. E. Church 
residing in the Territory of Kansas, are hereby requested to convene at 
Wyandotte on the 11th of August next, at 6 o’clock p. m. to take into 
consideration the propriety of organizing a diocese. 

“And I request that each Parish now in existence send one or 
two delegates to said meeting, to unite with the clergy in considering 
the subjects above stated—to deliberate with them upon any other mat- 
ters of interest to the Church, and to take such action as may be deemed 


necessary.” JACKSON KEMPER, 
Leavenworth City, July 26. Missionary Bishop. 
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Upon his return to Wisconsin, he directed Mr. Stone to make 
Leavenworth his headquarters, and itinerate thence. 

From “The Memoirs of the Rev. Hiram Stone’, Manuscript in the 
State Historical Library, Topeka, we select the following items: 


“On Nov. 10th I took passage for Kansas, arriving at Ft. 
Leavenworth Nov. 24th. A few days later, Dec. 10th, I effected 
an organization at Leavenworth city under the name of St. 
Paul’s Church. This was the first permanent Episcopal organi- 
zation in Kansas and was appropriately so named in recogni- 
tion of the generous support guaranteed by St. Paul’s Church, 
New Haven. Measures were immediately taken for the erec- 
tion of a church edifice, but efforts were delayed for reasons 
which will appear later. 

“At this juncture strange complications began which seri- 
ously effected the Church interests in Kansas, putting a new 
and anomalous phase upon all missionary operations. Bishop 
Kemper had jurisdiction over the territory of the Northwest by 
an appointment of the General Convention of 1835. Because of 
the rapid filling up of that great region, it was deemed ex- 
pedient to separate a portion of this into a new Missionary 
Jurisdiction to be placed under the oversight of a Bishop. Ac- 
cordingly the General Convention held in the city of New York 
in October, 1856, set apart the territories of Kansas and Ne- 
braska as a new division of the great missionary field and at- 
tempted to provide it with a Bishop. The provision failed by 
the declination of the Rev. Jacob L. Clark, D. D., who had 
been elected to that position. This left the newly made juris- 
diction without an Episcopal head.” . . . “The Presiding 
Bishop, Thomas C. Brownell, recommended to Bishops Kem- 
per and Lee of Iowa that they should give Episcopal oversight 
to Kansas and Nebraska, respectively, their expenses to be 
defrayed by the Board of Missions. In accordance with this 
understanding, our hero again visited his appointed field in the 
spring of 1857, and on the 11th of May had the pleasure of 
laying the cornerstone of a church at Leavenworth. . . . He 
was much enfeebled by the hardships of the tour.” 


Bishop Kemper, having been released from his vast jurisdiction 
by the election of bishops in the states of Missouri, Indiana and Iowa, 
in the fall of 1858 again visited Kansas, but owing to the con- 
ditions of the weather and roads he was not able to accomplish much. 
The “Party spirit” had developed in the church at large and resulted 
in the forming of the “Philadelphia Association” as a distinct mission- 
ary organization. It had become the settled purpose of this society to 
organize Kansas into a diocese and supply it with clergy suited to its 
own stripe of Churchmanship. Hence, some half dozen missionaries 
were selected and supported wholly by this association. 
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The Rev. N. O. Preston, in the Kansas Annual Register, says: 


“Rev. C. M. Callaway was sent by a Missionary Society 

of Philadelphia in 1856-57 on a church exploring expedition. 

His report that the field was already white for the harvest 

induced the Missionary Committee to employ several mission- 

aries to labor in Kansas. Mr. Callaway returned and located 

in Topeka. The Rev. L. R. Staudenmayer organized the ‘Church 

of St. Mary Magdalen at Atchison in 1857; the Rev. W. K. 

Ellis at Lecompton and the Rev. J. R. Drummond coming in 

1857 and the latter being a very active and self-sacrificing gen- 

eral missionary originating parishes at Olathe, Paola, Shaw- 

- and Spring Hill, besides holding services in seventy other 

aces. 

The Rev. Charles Reynolds came with his family to Law- 

rence in 1857, organized Trinity Parish and with funds ob- 

tained in the east built Trinity Church and parsonage. The 

Rev. R. S. Nash came to Wyandotte in 1857 and with money 

collected in the east erected a beautiful church and substantial 

rectory. The Rev. N. O. Preston came in May, 1858, and lo- 
cated in Manhattan, found three communicants, labored two 
years and eight months and with funds collected mainly in New 

Orleans and Philadelphia, succeeded in erecting a gothic stone 

church. Rev. J. E. Ryan came in the spring of 1858, located 

at Elwood and preached at Troy.” 

In the summer of 1859 Bishop Kemper made another tour of Kan- 
sas, visiting every parish and mission. At Leavenworth he held an or- 
dination, at Wyandotte consecrated a church, and at Lawrence, Lecomp- 
ton, Manhattan, preached, confirmed, and administered the Holy Com- 
munion. He visited Topeka, Junction City, Fort Riley, Ossawattomie, 
Paola, Olathe and other places, preaching in all. There were nine clergy- 
men in the territory, including the chaplains at the forts, and at the 
request of the majority he convoked and presided at an assembly that 
proved to be the primary convention of the diocese. It met at Wyan- 
dotte in August, and in spite of the Bishop’s dissuasion (he thought the 
step premature and his forecast proved correct), formed a diocesan or- 
ganization and applied for admission to the General Convention. 

The wording of this call was: “The clergy of the P. E. Church 
residing in the Territory of Kansas, are hereby requested to convene at 
Wyandotte on the 11th of August next, at 6 o’clock p. m. to take into 
consideration the propriety of organizing a diocese. 

“And I request that each Parish now in existence send one or 
two delegates to said meeting, to unite with the clergy in considering 
the subjects above stated—to deliberate with them upon any other mat- 
ters of interest to the Church, and to take such action as may be deemed 


necessary.” JACKSON KEMPER, 
Leavenworth City, July 26. Missionary Bishop. 
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Hiram Stone remarks on this: 


“Here is a fact to be distinctly noted. The General Con- 
vention was to meet at Richmond, Va., the following October. 
At that time as was generally well understood a Missionary 
Bishop was to be provided for the Northwest and Kansas would 
be taken under his oversight. But in order to forestall this 
measure, the partisan clergy determined to organize Kansas 
into a diocese and so take it out of the hands of the Conven- 
tion. The Convention assembled and a diocesan organization 
was effected by a vote of the clergy and laity, Yeas 14, Nays 6.” 


The clergy present at this Convention were: 


The Right Rev. Jackson Kemper, D. D., LL. D. 

The Rey. C. M. Callaway, Rector of Grace Church, Topeka. 

The Rev. J. H. Drummond, Missionary. 

The Rev. W. K. Ellis, Rector of St. Luke’s Church, Lecompton. 

The Rev. R. S. Nash, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Wyandotte. 

The Rev. N. O. Preston, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Manhattan. 

The Rev. Charles Reynolds, Rector of Trinity Church, Lawrence. 
The Rev. J. E. Ryan, Rector of St. Mark’s Church, Elwood. 

The Rev. L. R. Staudenmayer, Rector of St. Mary Magdelan, Atchison. 
The Rev. Hiram Stone, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Leavenworth. 


The Lay Delegates were: 


Trinity Church, Lawrence, Wm. H. Hickcox, Lyman Eldridge, O. A. 
Bassett and Samuel Reynolds. 

St. Paul’s, Manhattan, Ambrose Todd. 

Christ Church, Prairie City, Wm. Graham, M. D., H. J. Caniff, M. D., 
and Wm. B. Hayden. 

St. John’s Church, Tecumseh, Judge Elmore and Thomas N. Stinson. 

Grace Church, Topeka, Geo. M. Meade. 

St. Paul’s Church, Wyandotte, Frederick Speck, M. D. 

St. Paul’s Church, Leavenworth City, J. M. Fackler, M. D., and J. M. 
Bodine, M. D. 

Emmanuel Church, Olathe, E. S. Nash. 


Naturally, we ask how was this vote taken? Jointly it would seem 
from the record of the Convention. But why only 20 votes cast? 
There were 9 clergy and 15 laity present, or 24 votes. If the parishes 
voted as units there would be 9 and 8 or 17 votes. 

Of these clergy we find a year later at the first annual Convention 
only four entitled to seats in the Convention. Three are denied this by 
virtue of not having transferred to this Jurisdiction, while two have 
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removed. For these and some other reasons Mr. Stone protested the 
organization as “irregular, uncanonical, unnecessary and partisan.” He 
goes on to tell how he was informed that as Leavenworth was the chief 
city in Kansas his parish must be given to the future bishop as one 
source of his support; that in the presence of two of his wardens he 
was told that he was standing in the way of the good of the Church 
and that he further its interests by resigning that the Bishop might oc- 
cupy his place. “It has been frequently repeated within my parish and 
outside of it that a Bishop is to be elected who may become rector of 
Leavenworth City, who will bring with him great influence and large 
amounts of money by which a flourishing parish may be built up here, 
all of which will be secured to this city if the people will make a way 
for him to come. I have suffered enough on this score, and am de- 
termined on leaving the parish of my creation and affection. Though 
appointed by the Preliminary Convention of Kansas as a deputy to the 
General Convention I shall not attend, as I deem the whole action of 
the Kansas Convention illegal, unauthorized and partisan, and hence 
will not lend my countenance to its proceedings.” 

On Monday, Sept. 26th, he was unanimously elected chaplain of 
Fort Leavenworth. October 24th, he tendered his resignation as rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Leavenworth, as his election as post chaplain 
had been approved at Washington. 

“On entering upon the duties of missionary at Leavenworth city 
I found only three families, and the same number of communicants. At 
my resignation there were upon the parish register 43 communicants 
and about an equal number of families. Eleven persons had been con- 
firmed, 34 baptisms had been solemnized and there was a Sunday School 
of about 30 children.” 

He tells us that the deputies to the General Convention informed 
Bishop Kemper that they would not need his services any more, al- 
though the Kansas convention had petitioned the House of Bishops “to 
make arrangements by which the Diocese of Kansas can still for a 
time at least have the episcopal services of the Rt. Rev. Jackson Kem- 
per, D. D., LL. D.” 

The deputies to the General Convention were: 

Rev. Messrs. Charles Reynolds, Preston, Stone, Callaway. Messrs. 
J. M. Fackler, Bodine, Graham, Doctors of Medicine, and Ambrose, 
Todd, Esq. 
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The Rev. Mr. Stone tells us that Rev. N. O. Preston was of the 
same opinion with himself in the above matters, and voted with him in 
later questions. So were Messrs. Bodine and Todd. 

Upon the return of the deputies from General Convention a call 
was sent out for a meeting of the Standing Committee. They met in 
response to this call December 13th at Trinity Church, Lawrence. On 
the resolution: “That it is expedient that the Standing Committee of 
the Diocese of Kansas call a special convention for the purpose of elect- 
ing a Bishop,” the vote stood two against two and the question was 
decided by the casting of the vote of the President. The convention was 
called to meet at Topeka on April 11th, 1860. 

Before leaving this chapter it will be well to note that the General 
Board of Missions paid out for Kansas the following sums: 


1854 To the Rev. John McNamara 
1855 To the Rev. John McNamara 
1857 To Messrs. Stone, Nash and Callaway 
1858 To Rev. Messrs. Stone, Ellis, Nash, Preston 
1859 To Rev. Messrs. Stone, Ellis, Ryan, Nash, 
Callaway, Reynolds and Preston 6,240.02 
1860 For Rev. Messrs. Ryan, Nash, Reynolds, and 
Preston still serving in Kansas, the Board 
paid that year the sum of 


The Primary Convention recognized the female seminary estab- 
lished by Mr. Callaway at Tecumseh as a Church institution of the 
Diocese, and commended the parochial male school at Prairie City as 
worthy the support of the public. 

The Rev. J. H. Drummond presented a petition from St. Marys- 
ville for a diocesan school for boys, offering to donate 40 acres of 
land and not less than $1,000.00 cash. Rev. C. M. Callaway moved to 
refer it to a committee, and it was never reported on again. The school 
at Prairie City which was ten miles north of Ottawa was in the next 
annual convention recognized as a Diocesan School for Boys. 

No journal of this Convention was published but the secretary sent 
a report of it to the Episcopal Recorder and later a copy of this report 
was ordered printed and incorporated in the files of journals. From this 
we learn that the Convention met in Grace Church, Topeka, April 11, 
1860, at 3 p. m. Rev. Charles Reynolds offered prayers and Rev. N. 
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O. Preston preached the convention sermon from 2 Cor. iv. 7. After 
the service, the Convention was called to order by Rev. J. E. Ryan, 
the Secretary. The roll being called, the following clergy answered to 
their names: Rev. Messrs. C. M. Callaway, M. Clarkson, J. M. Drum- 
mond, M. Henderson, R. S. Nash, N. O. Preston, Charles Reynolds, 
and J. E. Ryan. 

The Rev. R. S. Nash was elected President. 


The following Parishes and their accredited delegates were ad- 
mitted to seat and vote: 


Atchison: A. Arnold, M. D. 

Junction City: David A. Butterfield, Major J. G. Martin. 
Lawrence: Wm. H. Hickcox, James Horton, A. D. M. Ricker. 
Leavenworth: Alex. F. Maison, Ethan Earl. 

Lecompton: Dr. J. M. Pelot. 

Manhattan: John E. Perchord. 

Prairie City: Dr. Wm. Graham, Wm. B. Hayden. 

Topeka: C. R. Holliday, C. C. Kellam, H. C. Hawkins. 


On motion of Rev. C. M. Callaway the clergy proceeded to vote for 
a Bishop. There being 8 present, 5 constituted a majority. 


The first ballot stood: 


Rev. Mr. Whittle of Louisville, Ky...............00000- 3 


The fourth ballot stood: Whittle 4, Peet 2, Dyer 2. 


On motion of Rev. Chas. Reynolds the Convention took a ten min- 
utes recess. After reassembling the fifth ballot was taken and resulted 
Rev. Mr. Whittle 6, Dr. Dyer 2. 

The laity rejected this choice of the clergy by a vote of 4 against 2. 
This was due to the fact that it became known that the Rev. Mr. Whittle 
was a pro-slavery man. He afterwards became the Bishop of Virginia. 

The clergy again proceeded to vote and after seven ballots elected 
the Rev. Dr. Dyer by a vote of six to four. The laity concurred by a 
vote of 5 for, 2 against, and 1 blank. 

The Rev. Hiram Stone not only refused to participate in this 
convention, but tells us that on the 9th of April he with a minority of 
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the members of the Standing Committee, made a protest against the 
contemplated proceedings of the Convention, giving as their objec- 
tions : 

1. That as the Preliminary Convention had unanimously requested 
the House of Bishops to allow them to have the episcopal services 
of Bishop Kemper, the deputies were wholly unauthorized as well as 
powerless to dismiss Bishop Kemper by informing him that his services 
were no longer needed in Kansas. 

2. Neither had the Standing Committee authority to call a spe- 
cial convention for the election of a bishop as the action of the Pre- 
liminary Convention vested Bishop Kemper with “full episcopal charge 
and authority.” 

3. That according to Sec. 2 of Art. IV of the Preliminary Con- 
vention “No person shall be canonically connected with this Diocese 
until he shall have presented to the Bishop or the Ecclesiastical Au- 
thority thereof, a letter dismissing him from the diocese with which 
he was last connected. All told there is barely a canonical number of 
clergy in the diocese to elect a bishop, and of these a majority we 
believe have never been dismissed from their former diocese to any 
Ecclesiastical Authority in Kansas whatsoever. . . . It seems, there- 
fore, clearly established then that the special convention has not been 
legally called, and that there is not the requisite number of clergy 
cononically resident to elect a bishop.” 

They further objected that the Church in Kansas was not suf- 
ficiently strong to support a bishop alone, there being not one parish 
within its boundaries able to support a minister without missionary aid. 
This protest was signed by the Rev. Hiram Stone and James Bodine, 
M. D., and placed in the hands of a lay delegate from Leavenworth, 
they both having decided not to be present nor participate in the Con- 
vention. Reports of the proceedings being printed in some of the 
eastern papers the Rev. Dr. Dyer declined the election. 

In the report of the Standing Committee to the first annual Con- 
vention we read: “The Standing Committee met in Leavenworth City 
on the 30th day of May, 1860, when the following resolution was of- 
fered and rejected: “Whereas, as the late Special Convention of the 
Diocese did not adjourn sine die, but to meet again at the call of 
the Standing Committee; therefore, Resolved, that the Standing Com- 
mittee do now appoint Wednesday the 27th day of June, next, at 11 
o’clock A. M. for the Convention again to assemble at Atchison.” It 
was further noted: “The Rev. Heman Dyer, D. D., having declined 
the episcopate, the Committee invite the Rt. Rev. Henry W. Lee, D. 
D., Bishop of Iowa, to perform episcopal services in the Diocese to- 
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ward the close of the conventional year, and to be present and preside 
at the Convention.” 

Of the clergy who participated in this Special Convention only 
four took seats in the first annual Convention held Sept. 12, 1860, and 
only six of the so-called parishes were represented, and seven made 
reports. 


III. 


Besides the parish at Leavenworth work had been established at 
Wyandotte, which is now called Kansas City, at Lecompton, the old 
territorial capital, at Lawrence, Topeka, at Prairie City, which was 
near what is now Baldwin, at Elwood which is across the river from 
St. Joseph, at Atchison, at Manhattan, at Wabaunsee, at Tecumseh the 
old capital near Fort Riley, and at Junction City. 

Before proceeding further it will be well to take a closer view of 
the men who did this work, and while we would not forget the laymen 
to whom much credit is due we must first look at the clergy. We 
have seen that the clergy in the order of their arrival were Bishop Kem- 
per, 1837; Rev. Henry Gregory, 1838; Rev. John McNamara, 1854-55 ; 
Rev. Hiram Stone, 1856. This next year came the Rev. C. M. Calla- 
way on an exploration tour. Tecumseh was then the capital and Mr. 
Callaway secured lots here for the erection of an Episcopal Female 
Seminary. He also visited and preached at Manhattan, Topeka, Law- 
rence and Wyandotte and possibly other places before returning to 
report to the Missionary Society, which had sent him out. He became 
the missionary at Topeka in the fall of 1857 and held services in a 
third-story building on the southwest corner of Kansas and Sixth. Mr. 
Callaway had laid the foundation for a fine, large building at Tecum- 
seh upon the beautiful and spacious grounds which had been donated. 
To induce him to locate in Topeka, the Topeka Association donated to 
him lots 272, 274, 276 on Topeka Ave. The spirit of rivalry was at its 
height—the result was that in addition the Topeka Association donated 
for the school the twenty acres now known as Bethany Square, 
and the citizens individually gave him thirty more lots. In the pre- 
liminary convention the Female Seminary, duly incorporated and lo- 
cated at Tecumseh, was approved and accepted as a Diocesan School 
for girls. He spent something like $1,000 on the foundation before 
being convinced by the foregoing strong arguments to move it to To- 
peka, the means being provided by which the foundation was taken up 
and moved to Topeka. 

In 1859 the superstructure of a fine school building was in place 
and to the Convention of Sept., 1860, Mr. Callaway reported: “The 
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Female Seminary is now complete, and is paid for, with the excep- 
tion of $1,200 which is pledged in the East. The Seminary building 
is an ornament to the town and an honor to the church, through whose 
liberality chiefly it has been erected. The property owned by the Semi- 
nary, and held in trust by a corporate body of Trustees, is worth about 
$15,000.” In regard to the parish he reported: “The Parish has 
spent during the past year about four hundred dollars in fitting up a 
hall for services. The Hall is nearly always full of attentive listeners 
to the preaching of the Word.” The Parish had a very comfortable par- 
sonage, built mainly through contributions from friends in the East. 
Baptisms, adults, 9; children, 1; communicants added, 17; removal, 3; 
died, 2; confirmed, 7. 

Grace Church was organized Sept. 9, 1860, and admitted to the 
Convention Sept. 12, with Charles M. Gallaway as rector, Chas. C. Kel- 
lam, James Fletcher, John W. Farnsworth, C. K. Holliday and J. F. 
Cumings, vestrymen. 

On Sept. 15, 1860, measures were first taken to build a church. 
In the same month Mr. Callaway resigned and was on the 16th of 
November transferred to the Diocese of Missouri. He was born in 
Virginia, graduated from the Theological School at Alexandria; from 
Maryland he came to Kansas and held the first services of this Church 
in many places, and after securing $10,000 in the East laid the founda- 
tions of the great properties of the Church in Topeka. After nearly 
twenty years probably as earnest and faithful in other fields, he de- 
parted this life at Brandywine Hundred, Delaware, in the 51st year of 
his age. The Kansas Theological School, the Bethany College Square 
and possibly some of the property which went to build Christ Hos- 
pital are the monuments he left in Kansas. 

A faithful layman shall next engage our attention: Samuel Reyn- 
olds, who was born in England, 1823, came to this country while a boy. 
Receiving a liberal education he first engaged in teaching. He came at 
his brother’s solicitation and took charge of the Williamsburg Gram- 
mar School across the East River from New York City in 1848 where 
he remained. In addition to the regular school work he taught vocal 
music in a girls’ school in the city, gave concerts twice a year with the 
two schools, sang in the quartette of Christ Church, etc. About 1854 
he married and six months later he sold his school and moved to Kan- 
sas, and took up a claim. In 1856 he wrote a letter to the Protestant 
Churchman, calling attention to the religious needs of the new com- 
munity, and urging the Church to occupy at once this promising field. 
The letter attracted the attention of Amos Lawrence, the founder of the 
town, who sent a box of books which formed the first Sunday School 
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library. A further result was the coming of his brother, the Rev. Charles 
Reynolds, of Columbus, Ohio, to visit him in 1857, and who then re- 
signed his parish and took up his residence and organized Trinity Church, 
Lawrence, in the spring of 1858. Shortly after this came another earnest 
layman, Wm. H. Hickcox, who became the superintendent of the Sunday 
School, while Samuel Reynolds took charge of the music and was choir- 
master for many years. These three, with Lyman Eldredge and O. A. 
Bassett, represented Trinity Parish, Lawrence, in the preliminary Con- 
vention. The organization of the parish was effected by the Rev. Charles 
Reynolds as Rector, W. H. Hickcox and Samuel Reynolds, wardens ; 


G. W. Smith, J. C. Horton, E. C. Burroughs and Mr. Safford, vestry- 
men. 


A letter written at this time by the Rev. Charles Reynolds shows 
a side of life we know nothing of these days: 


“Lawrence, May 28th. 

Dear Mother :—We have been here three days, and to 
relate to you half our privations would only pain you, and not 
benefit ourselves. 

Board at the hotel was $10 per day for my family. I re- 
mained there but one day, and then hired a shanty for $8. per 
month. I spent $12. in trying to make it inhabitable, and for 
lumber for bedsteads which I made myself. Out of one of the 
boxes which I brought with me, I made a table. I borrowed 
a few bed-ticks. I have made beds out of prairie hay. But the 
shanty is not comfortable; the children are being eaten alive. 
In order that we may get out of this hole, I have purchased a 
lot, and I expect to build at once. . . . Not a single article of 
furniture has arrived. We have borrowed a few chairs, plates, 
etc., and are living in true pioneer style. The future looks 
bright but the present hour is a great trial, both for the flesh, 
and to faith. Affectionately yours, 


C. REYNOLDS.” 


For some time services were held in a hall on Massachusetts street 
and also in a building first erected by the Methodists, and later chang- 
ing into a dwelling. As soon as possible steps were taken to procure 
a lot, and to erect a church, and in 1859 the main part of what is now 
called the Chapel was erected. It is the oldest church building of the 
Episcopal church in Kansas, and is a little gem of Gothic architecture. 
This church was consecrated by the Rt. Rev. Jackson Kemper, on the 
first of August, 1859. In his report to the first annual Convention: 
Mr. Reynolds tells us that “In addition to my labors in Lawrence, I 
officiate every two weeks at Prairie City; every month at Blue Mound, 
and occasionally at Minneola, Peoria, and other and more distant 
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towns. Communicants at this time, 30; removed, 10; died, 1; baptism, 
14; marriages, 6; funerals, 12.” 


The Rev. J. M. Drummond made a report to this Convention which 
is of considerable interest and we give it in full: 


St. Marysville, Sept. 8, 1860. 
“To the Ecclesiastical Authority”, etc. 


I came to Kansas in the spring of 1857, as an emigrant citi- 
zen and a volunteer Missionary. Wishing to preach self-sup- 
portingly, I wrought with my hands and performed Mission- 
ary service in the country surrounding my home, till in the fall 
of 1859. I then abandoned farming and have since labored 
exclusively in the ministry. During this whole period, after 
giving the Church a start in Kansas City, Mo., I traveled far 
and wide in Johnston and Lykins Counties, Kansas Territory. 
Besides general ministrations, I have originated parishes in 
Olathe and Paola, in Shawnee and Monticello, and last of all, 
in this region, at Spring Hill; the latter for the present has 
passed away in the ebb-tide of emigration. In preaching I broke 
ground in Osawatomie, but passed it over to the Rev. Charles 
Reynolds, of Lawrence, on the ground of his acquaintance and 
influence with the town proprietors. After the opening of the 
spring of 1860, I turned my attention to the Neosho and Fort 
Scott countries, in connection with bi-monthly preaching near 
home. I have visited and found church members and Church 
friends at the Sax and Fox Agency, at Burlingame, and Su- 
perior, at Americus, Council Grove, Cottonwood Falls, and 
Emporia, at Ottowa, Ottumwa, Burlington and LeRoy, at Iola, 
Humbolt, Fort Scott, Mound City and Paris. I visited Gar- 
nett on the presumptive report of Episcopalians living there, 
but found them not: every where else they have been in greater 
or feebler force. The probable sum total of all the places enum- 
erated is seventy-five. There are several who seek admission 
into the Church by confirmation, while not a few need the social 
rectification which grows out of regular services and resident 
influences. 

During this period I have left undone many things I ought 
to have done, and have done many things which I ought not 
have done; still I have experienced kindness among friends at 
home, from brethren abroad and from God on high; I have 
been fed and clothed, and grace has been vouchsafed, which, 
though but a light shining in a dark well, but love operating on 
adamant, has still enabled me to drink of the brook by the way, 
and to lift up my head amid increasing introspections of sin- 
fulness and weakness, which, without the grace of Christ, would 
be annihilative. 

In closing, permit me this suggestion: Should not the 
Neosho and Fort Scott countries be distributed for Mission- 
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ary services among our clergy on the Kaw? This might be done 

until the Church can send out Missionaries to these lovely and 

inviting regions. Respectfully submitted, 
. H. DRUMMOND, 
esident of Lykins County. 

St. Paul’s Church, Kansas City, was formerly known as Wyan- 
dotte, and later several other suburbs were united with it and called 
Kansas City. We shall use the old title for the time when this was 
the correct name. This parish was started by the Rev. R. S. Nash of 
Lexington, Mo., in the spring of 1857. After organizing the parish 
he went east and spent the summer soliciting funds for the erection of 
a church. He succeeded in erecting a beautiful church and a substan- 
tial rectory. As we have seen the first or primary Convention was held 
in this church. In this report to the first annual Convention he says: 

“Our church and parsonage are paid for, as far as completed. 
Collections for general objects, other than the erection of the church 
and parsonage about $125. 


“Present number of communicants, 10; confirmations, 4; baptisms, 
infants 3, adults 2, 5; burials, 4.” 


St. Paul’s Church, Manhattan: We have seen that the Rev. David 
Clarkson administered the Holy Communion to a dying girl and three 
other communicants and that the Rev. C. M. Callaway and Bishop Kem- 
per preached here in 1857. Mr. Callaway found three communicants in 
July, 1857, and seems to have started them toward the organization 
of a parish. There is no record of what was done in this place till 
May 13, 1858, upon which date the parish organized by electing Am- 
brose Todd, Warden, and E. M. Thurston, J. W. Scott, Newell, Samuel 
Hoyt, D. A. Butterfield, Rev. N. O. Preston as Rector. He assumed 
charge the 17th day of May. The parish was incorporated Sept., 1858, 
for a term of 99 years. In his report to the Convention of 1860 the 
Rev. N. O. Preston says: “There was but one family and some half 
dozen individuals who were Episcopalians; we now count 18 families. 
There was only 3 communicants ; we now number 16. There have been: 
Baptisms, 15; confirmations, 2; marriages, 3; burials, 2. 


“A beautiful church edifice, of stone, sixty by thirty, is expected 
to be ready for worship by Christmas. A Sunday School and Bible 
Class have been under course of instruction by the rector and others 
the greater portion of the time.” 


St. Mark’s Church, Elwood: The Rev. J. E. Ryan had located here 
in 1858 and preached here and at Troy, the county seat of Doniphon 
County. This parish never sent a delegate to a Convention and except 
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for Mr. Ryan’s report we have no data. To the Convention 1860 he 
says: Families connected with parish, 9; communicants, 9; baptisms, 
7 ; confirmations, 2; marriages, 6; funerals, 9; children in Sunday School, 
35; teachers, 6. 


“T hold services once a month at Troy, the county seat, distant from 
Elwood fourteen miles, etc. The confirmations above were at Troy.” 


St. John’s Church, Junction City: We have the report of the 
Rev. G. D. Henderson, rector, as follows: “One year ago the twenty- 
first of this present month, I undertook the organization of a parish 
(known as St. John’s Parish) in Junction City. The Rev. D. Clarkson 
had previously officiated, a period of time, at this place. I found the 
prejudices of the community at large very strong against our worship; 
but time and better acquaintance slowly removed these, and a favorable 
reaction has taken place. 


“The Sunday School now numbers some thirty-two (32) members 
and five teachers. A neat stone church is now being enclosed, which 
has thus far been carried on from our home resources. _The ladies have 
organized a sewing circle, and have contributed devotedly to the com- 
mon work. Two valuable communicants have recently become con- 
nected with the parish. 


“Baptisms, 1 adult, 4 infants ; marriages, 2; burials, 4. For religious 
uses there have been raised $1,246.” 


He became the chaplain at Ft. Riley at this time but continues as 


rector. For Ft. Riley he reports an encouragingly large congregation 
and Sunday School. 


Atchison: This parish was organized November 3, 1857, by Rev. 
Lewis R. Staudenmayer, John H. Stringfellow, Joseph P. Carr, G. W. 
Bowman, Wm. O. Gould, John M. Maury, James W. Stringfellow, 
Daniel Adams. The articles of agreement were signed before Alfred 
Otis who also was a life-long worker in this parish. The named adopted 
at this time was St. Mary Magdalene’s. During the ministry of the Rev. 
Lewis R. Staudenmayer St. Mary’s Parish secured from Mr. Luther 
Challiss the property owned for many years on the corner of Kansas 
Avenue and Ninth Street and in 1859 on the north half of this lot a 
church was built with money secured by Mr. Staudenmayer from 
friends in the East and South. A parish meeting was held April, 
1859, at which the following vestry was elected: Richard C. Mackall, 
A. Hanson, Weightman, James L. McCluer, Philip Link, John M. 
Maury, Joseph P. Carr. 
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In July the rector appointed Jos. P. Carr and A. H. Weight- 
man a committee to procure estimates for building a church, and at a 
vestry meeting held in October Major Weightman made a motion to 
byild a church upon the Challiss lots to cost $1,500 exclusive of fur- 
nishings. The foundations of the church were laid but the resignation 
of Mr. Staudenmayer in January, 1860, and his removal from the city 
brought to a standstill the construction of the edifice. 

In February preceding the parish had divided and a new or- 
ganization had been effected and a charter obtained for a parish to 
be called Grace Church. Mr. Staudenmayer’s removal from the city 
seemed to bring the people together again, and in February, 1860, a 
new charter was obtained under the title of Trinity Church. 

While Mr. Staudenmayer was a participant in the Primary Con- 
vention and chairman of the Committee on By-Laws, his parish did 
not have a delegate there. At the Special Convention Trinity Church 
was represented by A. Arnold, M. D., and in the first annual Con- 
vention by G. H. Fairchild. 

Mrs. John J. Ingalls in the memorabilia which she kindly wrote 
for the Rev. Francis S. White’s “Story of a Kansas Parish,” says: 
“That when she came to Atchison in August, 1859, the rectory was 
then being built, by the Rev. L. R. Staudenmayer, who was in charge 
of the Parish. As soon as this cottage was finished it was rented to 
Mr. Harry Gillman, who was clerking for my iather,‘the Rev. Mr. 
Staudenmayer keeping the wing for his study and bedroom. The church 
services were held in the house of Gen. Weightman, who lived nearby 
on Kansas Ave. . . . We began to look forward to building a church, 
but in 1861 at the fall of Sumter, rumors of the impending war filled 
the air, great excitement prevailed, and the movement languished. After 
the war was declared, a great change took place in our population. 
Atchison being a town largely settled by Southerners, (many of whom 
belonged to the Episcopal Church) she began to lose many of her 
early citizens. Gen. Weightman was one of the first to go south and 
join the Confederate Army. He lost his life in the battle of Wilson 
Creek, August 16, 1861, when our Gen. Lyon fell. The Rev. Mr. 
Staudenmayer had previously returned to Carolina with numerous 
others, and so for a long while the little handful of Episcopalians scat- 
tered and the church languished.” 

Lecompton having lost its place as the capital soon dwindled to a 
small village, and although there are even to this day a few of the 
faithful left, St. Luke’s has long since ceased to call itself a parish, al- 
though it can today muster more members and money than three- 
fourths of the parishes who organized the Diocese of Kansas. 
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Christ Church, Prairie City: This seems to have been a laymen’s 
effort entirely, as we find no clergyman connected with it till the re- 
port of the Rev. Charles Reynolds to the Convention of 1860. It was 
represented in the Preliminary Convention by Drs. Graham and Can- 
niff and Mr. Wm. B. Hayden. The first named was elected a dele- 
gate to the General Convention as well as on the Standing Committee ; 
the second was made a member of the Missionary Committee. Both 
were members of the Special Convention. In the first Annual Con- 
vention Dr. Graham and O. P. Willet represented this Parish, but ex- 
cept the statement of Rev. C. Reynolds that he officiates here every 
two weeks there is no report. In 1861 there were ten confirmations, 
in 1862 there were only eight communicants, but the next year there 
were twelve confirmed and the commuuicants numbered eighteen. 


The first Annual Convention met in St. Paul’s Church, Leaven- 
worth, Sept. 12, 1860. Morning Prayer was read by the Rev. Messrs. 
Preston and Callaway, Bishop Henry W. Lee of Iowa took the office 
of Holy Communion assisted by the Rev. Mr. Preston. The Bishop 
also preached a sermon. 

The Convention was called to order by the Secretary, Rev. J. E. 
Ryan, and the Rev. N. O. Preston appointed President, pro tempore; 


when the roll was called the following clergy were declared entitled 
to vote, Rev. Messrs. C. M. Callaway, Geo. D. Henderson, N. O. Pres- 
ton, H. Stone and R. S. Nash. While this omitted the names of the 
Rev. Messrs. Reynolds, Ryan, and Drummond they were given the lib- 
erty of the house and appointed to several committees. It was only 
a question of not having presented letters of transfer. 


The parishes and their delegates were: 

Junction City, Major J. G. Martin, P. Z. Taylor. 

Prairie City, Dr. Wm. Graham, O. P. Willet. 

Grace Church, C. K. Holliday, C. C. Kellam. 

Leavenworth, Ethan Earle, Dr. J. M. Bodine. 

Atchison, G. H. Fairchild. 

The President announced the Convention organized. The Con- 
vention then voted to ask the Right Rev. H. W. Lee, D. D., to preside 
at the Convention, and “that the Diocese of Kansas be placed under the 
full episcopal charge and authority of Bishop Lee, untill such time as a 
Bishop for the Diocese shall be duly elected and consecrated, or until 
the action of this Convention be revoked.” 


From the Bishop’s Address: 


“T thank you for the confidence you so kindly repose in me, and 
I assure you that I will cheerfully do what in me lies to aid you in 
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the great work in which you are engaged. Acting under invitation of 
your Standing Committee, I have already visited the parishes at EI- 
wood, Atchison, and Leavenworth, preaching the word, and conferring 
with the clergy and laity concerning the interests of our Church in 
those places. In the town of Troy, a Missionary station under the care 
of the Rev. Mr. Ryan, I preached on Sunday morning last, and con- 
firmed two persons. Last evening I preached in the church where we 
are now assembled, and also this morning, at the opening of this Con- 
vention. Pressing engagements in Iowa will prevent me from entering 
upon a general visitation in Kansas at present.” 

The Standing Committee elected this year: Rev. Messrs. Preston, 
Callaway, and Nash; Messrs. J. M. Bodine, G. H. Fairchild and Major 
J. G. Martin. 

In the preceding chapter we have noted everything of interest ex- 
cept that after the resignation of the Rev. H. Stone as rector of the 
Parish of St. Paul’s, Leavenworth City, he at the request of the vestry 
continued to give them services, but lacking that personal influence the 
Sunday School was disbanded. The Warden’s report is for the time 
preceding the resignations and shows: 

“Families regularly connected with the parish, 35; families nomi- 
nally connected with the parish, 15; baptisms, infants, 8; confirmations, 
8; communicants, 40; marriages, 3; burials, 4. The parish has suf- 
fered materially from want of a settled minister.” 

The Rev. H. Stone reports regular services at the Post, but that 
owing to the fluctuating population it is difficult to make an accurate 
report, the communicants varying during the year from 10 to 25. His 
official acts included 6 baptisms, infant; 3 marriages; 11 burials. 

It is asserted that the first services in Leavenworth were held by 
Bishop Kemper in 1856, and that he organized a parish, that lay serv- 
ices were held for a time in a hall on the north side of Delaware Street, 
between Second and Third Streets, next west of the McCracken build- 
ing. Services were then held for some years in the basement of a stone 
house on Seneca Street, south side near Third, next to Van Tuyl’s livery 
stable. Rev. H. Stone rector. <A large stone church was commenced 
on the northwest corner of Seventh and Ottawa Streets, and a parson- 
age erected on the rear end of the lot. This location was afterward de- 
cided to be undesirable and abandoned. A little church was erected 
in 1858 on the rear of the second lot of the corner of 5th and Chestnut. 
The title came to be in doubt and it was abandoned and the present 
site of St. Paul’s selected on the northeast corner of Seventh and Sen- 
eca Streets. 

The second annual Convention met in Trinity Church, Lawrence, 
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Sept. 11, 1861. Bishop Lee being unable to attend, after Morning 
Prayer and the Holy Communion by the Rev. N. O. Preston, the Rev. 
Chas. Reynolds and the Rev. R. S. Nash, the latter preaching the ser- 
mon, the Convention was called to order by the Secretary, Rev. N. O. 
Preston, who nominated the Rev. C. Reynolds as President, which was 
unanimously confirmed. On reading the list of clergy canonically resi- 
dent, the following answered to their names: Rev. Messrs. Nash, Pres- 
ton, Reynolds, and Wm. H. Hickcox. There not being a constitutional 
quorum of lay deputies present the convention adjourned till 3 p. m. 
At this hour the following parishes were represented : 

Grace Church, Topeka, C. C. Kellam, and John Farnsworth. 

Trinity Church, Lawrence, Samuel Reynolds, N. C. Burroughs and 
H. J. Canniff. 

Christ Church, Prairie City, Wm. Graham, M. D., O. P. Willets, 
N. C. Cradit. 

The Treasurer of the Diocese reported having received from the 
assessments on the parishes the sum of $29.00. 

The Standing Committee reported having recommended Wm. H. 
Hickcox to be admitted to the order of Deacons, and Job W. Hague 
to be received as a Candidate for Orders. 

The Standing Committee unanimously elected this year was: The 
Rev. Messrs. Preston, Nash and Reynolds; Messrs. Graham, Burroughs 
and Kellam. 

On the second day the address of Bishop Lee was read and from 
it we take: 

“In the providence of God, however, I have been permitted to 
secure substantial temporal aid to the Diocese of Kansas during the 
period of painful want and suffering through which you have recently 
been called to pass . . . the amount of aid thus afforded was a little 
more than five thousand dollars . . .during the winter my time has 
been almost exclusively devoted to this beneficent work . . . On Sept. 
12, before the close of the Convention at Leavenworth I accepted let- 
ters dismissory from the Bishop of Ohio, transferring the Rev. Chas. 
Reynolds and Rev. Joseph E. Ryan to this Diocese. . . . 

“On Friday evening: September 14, after prayers by the rector, the 
Rev. Mr. Callaway, I preached in the Parish Church, Topeka, confirmed 
seven persons and addressed them . . . the Diocesan Female Semi- 
nary was not in operation. . . . On Sunday, Sept. 16, I preached twice 
in St. Paul’s Church, Leavenworth, the Rev. H. Stone assisting in 
the service. Returning from a laborious visitation of the western por- 
tion of Iowa I officiated in Trinity Church, Lawrence, on Saturday 
evening when after prayer by the rector, the Rev. Mr. Reynolds, I 
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preached, confirmed three persons and addressed them. On the next 
morning, Sunday, Sept. 30, I baptized the child of the rector.” He 
tells of his visits to St. Paul’s, Wyandotte, confirming three, Oct. 1. 
On Oct. 14 he ordained Mr. Wm. H. Hickcox at St. Luke’s Church, 
Davenport. “On November 24 I transferred the Rev. C. M. Callaway 
to the Diocese of Missouri. He is succeeded at Topeka by the Rev. 
N. O. Preston. On Nov. 24 I received into the Diocese the Rev. 
John H. Kehler from the Diocese of Maryland. He is laboring at 
Denver City, in what is now the Territory of Colorado.” The Bishop 
suggested that the Convention take action transferring this part of the 
Diocese to the General Convention, which was done. On November 
28, the Rev. L. R. Staudenmayer was transferred to the Diocese of 
Florida. 

He set forth a form of prayer for use during the unhappy condi- 
tion of the Civil War. 

“T have received Job W. Hague, late minister of the Methodist 
denomination, as a Candidate for Holy Orders.” 

“On December 19 the Rev. Faber Byllesby was received into the 
Diocese on letters dimissory from the Bishop of Pennsylvania, and is 
rector of the Trinity Church, Atchison, one of the most important 
points in the Diocese. The Rev. Mr. Henderson has resigned the 
charge of St. John’s Church, Junction City, and is chaplain of Fort Riley. 

The Rev. John H. Drummond of the Diocese of Indiana, still re- 
sides in the diocese and officiates in various places, as health and op- 
portunity permit.” 

The Rev. N. O. Preston reported that the “Topeka Female Col- 
lege commenced its first session on the 10th of June last, and is now 
in successful operation under the personal supervision and instruction 
of the rector, Rev. N. O. Preston, aided by two competent female as- 
sistants.” 

The Convention unanimously adopted resolutions upholding the 
Federal Government in the Civil War. 

Trinity Church, Lawrence, reports this year 27 communicants. 

Christ Church, Prairie City, reports 10 confirmations. 

The Rev. C. Reynolds is priest in charge with Rev. W. H. Hick- 
cox, deacon, ministers here and at Blue Mound and at Burlington. The 
building erected for a Diocesan Male School has been completed so 
far as to enable the Trustees to hold their school in it, and the vestry 
of the Parish to use the lower story for a church. The Rev. J. E. Ryan 
reports at Ellwood and Troy 10 communicants; that he preaches also 
once a month at White Cloud. “Our congregations are not so large 
as they were six months ago, owing to the fact that many of our young 
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men, who were regular in their attendance at our services have joined 
the Army and are now defending their country.” The Rev. R. S. Nash 
reports at St. Paul’s Church, Wyandotte, 12 communicants. The Rev. 
N. O. Preston reports at St. Paul’s Church, Manhattan, 16. Grace 
Church, Topeka, had increased from 12 to 21 communicants. The Rev. 
H. Stone gives morning services at the Post and evenings at St. Paul’s, 
Leavenworth. 

On Dec. 7, 1860, the Rev. N. O. Preston succeeded the Rev. C. M. 
Callaway and continued to hold services in the hall on Kansas and 
Sixth till June of the following summer when they were held for a 
time in the rooms of the Seminary. Work was commenced on the 
erection of a church at the southwest corner of Seventh and Jackson 
Sts. in June, 1861, but it was not till the summer of 1863 that the 
building was completed and partly furnished and services held there. 

Bishop Lee found it impossible for him to leave his Diocese and in 
his address to the Convention of 1862 asks to be relieved, but agrees to 
wait till he has had a personal talk with the deputies sent to the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1862. Rev. C. Reynolds had become chaplain of 
the Second Regiment composed largely from his community, and his 
parish is supplied by the Rev. W. H. Hickcox of Prairie City. Rev. 
J. E. Ryan is confining his labors to Troy. 

The Convention of 1862 was held in Christ Church, Prairie City. 
The Rev. N. O. Preston was unanimously elected President of the Con- 
vention. The names of the parishes being called only two responded: 

Grace Church, Topeka, Samuel R. Remington and James A. 
Hickey. 

Christ Church, Prairie City, John Graham, N. C. Cradit and Wm. 
Graham, M. D. 

The Rev. Wm. H. Hickey was unanimously elected Secretary. 

That part of the Diocese now lying in the Territory of Colorado 
was ceded to General Convention that it might make such arrangement 
for it as it saw best. 

The Treasurer’s report showed that assessments on the parishes 
amounted to $54.00. 

The report of the Educational Committee showed that the Epis- 
copal Female Seminary at Topeka had been in successful operation for 
the past year with an attendance of 75, under the direction of Rev. N. O. 
Preston, assisted by Mrs. Preston, Miss M. Preston and Miss Otis. 

The ballot for deputies to the General Convention was then taken 
and resulted in the unanimous election of the Rev. Messrs. Nash, 


Reynolds, Preston, and Ryan, and Messrs. Graham, Crandit, Kellam 
and Todd. 
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The Standing Committee was also elected unanimously: Rev. 
Messrs. Preston, Reynolds, and Nash, and Messrs. Graham, Burrough, 
and Kellam. 

The School for Males at Prairie City was now called Heber In- 
stitute. On motion, the Rev. R. S. Nash and Hiram McAllister were 
elected Trustees to take the place of H. Gifford and S. S. Prouty whose 
terms had expired. The parochial reports revealed the following: 

Christ Church, Prairie City: Rev. Wm. H. Hickcox, Deacon and 
Missionary. Number of families, 13; baptisms, 6; communicants, 8; 
contributions, $31.00. 

For Leavenworth: Rev. Hiram Stone, chaplain. Communicants, 
5; baptisms, 8 infants; burials, 15. 

St. Paul’s, Leavenworth: Rev. H. Stone, supply. Communicants, 
30; families, 25; baptisms, 5. 

Grace Church, Topeka: Rev. N. O. Preston, Rector. Communi- 
cants, 26; baptisms, 13; communion alms, about $30. The new church 
costing about $3,500 is about completed and all but about $900 collected 
in the parish. Sunday school, 35. 

St. Paul’s, Wyandotte: Rev. R. S. Nash, Rector. Communicants, 
8; baptisms, 2; Sunday School, 25. For church lot $150. Extra-paro- 
chial $9.25. The church lot formerly leased is now owned, free from 


encumbrance, the Parish has suffered because of removals and enlist- 
ments in the army. 


Trinity, Atchison, made no report this year, but we know the Rev. 
Faber Byllesby had been rector Dec. 19, 1860, sometime over a year. 
It further appears that at the election of Dr. Heman Dyer as Bishop, 
this parish had invited him to become rector of the parish. And when 
he declined the election, the vestry called the Rev. C. M. Callaway and 
he declined the call in October, 1860. 

The Convention of 1863 met in Grace Church, Topeka, Septem- 
ber, 1863, at which time the Rev. George Henderson and the Rev. Wm. 
H. Hickcox, deacons, were advanced to the Holy Order of priests by 
the Rt. Rev. H. W. Lee. These with the following lay delegates con- 
stituted the Convention: 


Grace Church, Topeka, John McComb, S. R. Remington, and C. 
C. Kellam. 

St. Paul’s, Manhattan, Henry Booth. 

Trinity, Atchison, David Hunt. 

The Bishop declared the Convention organized and the Rev. W. 
H. Hickcox was again elected Secretary of the Convention. 
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From the Bishop’s Address we learn: 


“In the month of April last I was enabled to make a visi- 
tation of the Diocese and perform some official duties. I offi- 
ciated at Troy, confirming two persons ; in Wyandotte, in Law- 
rence, in Prairie City confirming 12 persons; in Atchison and 
at Fort Leavenworth confirming two persons; in Leavenworth 
City confirming two persons; and in Topeka confirming 11 per- 
sons. I also visited the Diocesan Female Seminary and made 
an address to the pupils. I was happy to find this important 
institution in a flourishing condition. The Rev. N. O. Preston 
remains in charge of the parish and of the Seminary. A fit- 
ting and commodious church is nearly completed in this parish 
and it is hoped it may soon be consecrated to the worship 
of Almighty God. At Leavenworth a church is also in prog- 
ress, and it gives promise of being one of the most appropri- 
ate structures of the kind in this portion of the country. The 
Rev. John H. Egar, who has been received from the Diocese 
of Illinois, is now the rector of this important parish. I am 
happy to state that a church is also in process of erection at 
Fort Scott, where the Rev. Charles Reynolds has been officiat- 
ing for some weeks past. Mr. Reynolds has been trying to 
secure his discharge as chaplain in order to return to his par- 
ish in Lawrence, and meanwhile devoted his labors to the par- 
ish at Fort Scott, where they seem to have been signally blessed. 
How marked the Providence which detained him from Law- 
rence, and thus, in all probability, saved him from the dread- 
ful fate of some of the dear people of his parochial charge. The 
parish at Lawrence, will of course be in a depressed condition 
for some time to come; but we may hope that as the city itself 
rises from its ruins, the parish will also be reanimated and go 
forward in a career of renewed and even increased prosperity. 
The Rev. R. S. Nash is still in charge of the parish of Prairie 
City, and of the Diocesan school established at that place. 
Funds are much needed for the completion of the school house, 
the upper portion of which is intended as a place of worship for 
the parish. I was much cheered by the large class presented 
here by the rector for confirmation. 

Wyandotte, with its pleasant church and parsonage re- 
mains destitute of our services. Manhattan has been vacant 
since the removal of the Rev. Mr. Preston to Topeka. The Rev. 
J. E. Ryan is officiating at Atchison and Troy. The Rev. W. 
H. Hickcox is a missionary at Burlington and other places in 
that part of the Diocese. The Rev. Hiram Stone is still the 
chaplain at Ft. Leavenworth. The parish is deeply indebted 
to him for his many labors of love during the long vacancy in 
the rectorship. The Rev. Geo. D. Henderson continues to of- 
ficiate as chaplain at Ft. Riley.” 


In the afternoon the Rev. R. S. Nash took his seat in the Con- 
vention, and two new parishes appeared with their delegates: St. An- 
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drews, Burlington, Messrs. O. Walking and James Manson; Trinity 
Church, Troy, Mr. H. P. Saxton. St. Andrews, Fort Scott, was not 
represented in this convention, but receives mention in the Bishop’s 
address, and we now present what may be learned of its history. Mr. 
Goodlander in his Memoirs tells a very interesting story of its origin, 
but his effort to be funny destroys the historic value of his narrative, 
which is true only in part. The first work of the Church at Fort 
Scott was accomplished by the Rev. David Clarkson who was appointed 
chaplain of the Post from the Diocese of New Jersey, March 19, 1850, 
and served till April 25, 1853, when he was transferred to Fort Riley, 
where he remained till May 14, 1860, when he was succeeded by Geo. 
D. Henderson. In his report to his Bishop, he tells how he conducted 
services every Sunday and taught school during the week. In two re- 
ports there are recorded five baptisms, five marriages, and ten funerals. 
The Rev. J. H. Drummond visited this place in 1858 and found several 
Churchmen and in 1859 a partial organization was effected by G. J. 
Clark, General Blair and Chas. H. Haynes. Several authorities assert 
that in the fall of this year Chaplain Reynolds reports to this effect till 
in the Convention of 1863, when he says: “During the past three 
months I have been acting as post chaplain at Ft. Scott, by order of 
Major Gen. Scofield. During this period a subscription has been raised 
for the erection of a church in that town. I laid the cornerstone about 
the 25th of July. The building which is of stone is 30 by 60 feet, 
is now ready for the roof. The Episcopalians at Ft. Scott, although few 
in numbers, are active, zealous and liberal. If the building be completed 
as planned, it will be one of the most imposing and permanent little 
structures in the state. The tower and spire are to be entirely of 
stone.” 

Goodlander says the organization was effected by the chaplain taking 
“Geo. Clark, Willis Ransom, C. H. Haynes, Ben. McDonald and myself 
to make the five vestrymen needed to organize the church. We met 
in the old Land Office Bldg. and as we came out we met Salmon P. 
Hall sitting on the steps of the Land Office. He said ‘Boys, been hav- 
ing a game?’ ‘No,’ said Will Ransom, ‘we have just organized an 
Episcopal Church, and we five are vestrymen.’ Hall said: ‘You are 
a hell of a bunch to organize a church; you are better suited to run a 
saloon or variety show.’ I served as vestryman I think from 1858 till 
about 1863 when they put me out and E. M. Hulett in my place (and 
by the way I never considered Hulett much of an improvement over my- 
self). In the early days of the Episcopal Church Mrs. C. H. Haynes 
took the lead the same as she does at the present time. . . . I suppose 
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owing to the character of the first vestry, Joe Ray and Jack White used 
to call it the ‘Whiskeypalian Church.’ ” 

More authentic history tells us that the first vestry, or at any rate 
the one organized by the Rev. Chas. Reynolds was composed of Gov. 
Ransom, Senior Warden, C. H. Haynes Junior Warden, G. A. Craw- 
ford, C. W. Blair, A. McDonald, G. J. Clark and W. T. Campbell. 
When we remember also that Mr. Reynolds used the unfermented juice 
of the grape for sacramental purposes, we hardly think he would have 
organized a “Whiskeypalian Church.” 

The stone church thus built was rented to the Government as an 
arsenal, the officers agreeing to put in the floor, windows and doors. 

St. Andrew's Church, Burlington: The Rev. Wm. H. Hickcox 
served the parishes of Prairie City and Lawrence until the middle of 
November, 1862, when he moved to Burlington where he secured a 
farm and from this he continued to work. He had visited Burlington 
previous to this at times and before him had come the Rev. J. H. Drum- 
mond as is seen in his first report. On the 8th of December the Rev. 
W. H. Hickcox organized a parish under the name of St. Andrews. 
Several others who had been interested in Christ Church and the Male 
School at Prairie City had also moved here and were active in the 
church and town. They were S. S. Prouty and family, O. P. Willets. 
We find Hiram McAlister, one of its trustees, is a member of the 
Burlington Church also. Mr. Hickcox began at once a weekly service 
and a week day meeting for prayer and lecture. He also extended his 
work to LeRoy and Emporia where he found a number of communi- 
cants and others who were interested. He likewise preached in the 
schoolhouses as opportunity offered. At Burlington he had 12 families, 
and 40 catechumens. “The sound of the church-going bell is not heard 
among us.” 

Trinity Church, Troy, had been a Mission some time in 1859, but 
was not organized formally till on Easter Monday, 1863, they elected 
wardens and vestrymen and delegates to the convention and were re- 
ceived into union with the Diocese at this convention. There were 9 
communicants. The Rev. Mr. Ryan divided his time, Trinity Church, 
Atchison, receiving half time. At this latter place there were now 16 
communicants. He reports: “I took charge of this parish about the 
first of April and found the Church-people very much discouraged.” 
His faithful services were evidently appreciated for he says: “I would 
hereby acknowledge the present of a purse of $50 from the ladies of my 
parish for the purchase of a silk gown.’ This was no doubt a “Preach- 


ing Gown” which was put on at the time of preaching the sermon in 
those days. 
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Prairie City Parish and Heber Institute were under the care of 
the Rev. R. S. Nash who had resigned as rector of St. Paul’s, Wyan- 
dotte, Nov., 1862. Here he had 12 families, 18 communicants. Sun- 
day school 30. In addition he held services in Olathe and Wyandotte. 
He says “The success of the Institute exceeds my anticipations.” 

Trinity Church, Lawrence, was almost wiped out by the Quantrell 
raid and massacre which occurred August 21st, 1863. 

St. Paul’s Church, Leavenworth: The Rev. John H. Egar had 
accepted the rectorship March, 1863. The old organization with its 
properties seem to have been lost and the parish was now reorganized 
under the name of “The Church of St. Paul.” At once efforts were 
made to build and by June work began and there was built the chancel, 
the first stage of the tower, the vestry room and organ room and 40 
ft. length of nave. While the rector was in the East in the interest 
of this church, the Rev. H. Stone continued to supply services. On 
July 10, 1864, the first sermon was preached in this new church by 
the Rev. A. D. Cole, D. D., President of Nashotah House, the Rev. 
H. Stone and Rev. N. O. Preston being with the rector in the chancel. 

The Rev. G. D. Henderson while still officiating at Ft. Riley has 
no report for Junction City where he had built a church, but had not 
completed it when the war called out the men from this as other places 
and the work languished for the time. 

Grace Church, Topeka, had also suffered and the church was in- 
complete but with the school it continued to do good work and the Rev. 
N. O. Preston reports 11 confirmations which in spite of removals 
brings the total communicants up to 31. Number of families 20. Col- 
lections for church purposes $500. Communion alms $20. 

The convention of the year 1864 was held at Atchison, the Right 
Rev. H. W. Lee, D. D., of Iowa, presiding. The usual opening services 
were held in the Methodist Church, after which the roll being called 
the Bishop and following clergy answered to their names: 

The Rev. Messrs. R. S. Nash, N. O. Preston, Hiram Stone, W. H. 
Hickcox, Jos. E. Ryan, and John H. Egar. 


The parishes were represented as follows: 


St. Paul’s, Leavenworth: M. J. Parrott, J. C. Hemengray, Geo. 
W. Nellis. 


St. Andrew’s, Burlington: H. McAlister, M. E. Grimes, O. A. 
Walking. 

St. Paul’s, Wyandotte: E. M. Bartholow. 

Trinity Church, Lawrence: James C. Horton. 

St. Paul’s, Manhattan: Ambrose Todd. 
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Trinity, Atchison: Geo. H. Fairchild. 
Grace, Topeka: G. W. Amderson. 
Trinity, Troy: Hiram Saxton. 

From Bishop Lee’s address we quote: 


“On Thursday, Sept. 10, after prayers by the Rev. Chas. 
Reynolds I preached in Trinity church, Lawrenceville, the ser- 
mon being designed to comfort those who were suffering from 
the awful calamity which had then just visited that devoted 
town. Since that time the Rev. Mr. Reynolds has resigned 
the parish at the place and has been devoting himself to a 
chaplaincy in the army. The Rev. R. W. Oliver, transferred 
February 29th from the Diocese of Pennsylvania, is now the 
rector of the parish. The Rev. N. O. Preston has resigned 
the charge of the parish and Seminary at Topeka, and is again 
rector of St. Paul’s, Manhattan. Besides his duties in connec- 
tion with the parish, he is a professor in the State Agricul- 
tural College. 

The Rev. R. S. Nash has left Prairie City and is again 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, Wyandotte. 

The Parish in the city of Leavenworth has commenced the 
erection of a substantial and beautiful church, which is so far 
complete as to be now occupied by the congregation.” 


He urged the necessity of a resident bishop and that they now 
proceed to the election of one. In due time upon motion, the Bishop 
appointed as a committee to consider this subject: The Rev. Messrs. 
Preston, Stone, and Ryan, and Messrs. Bartholow and Nellis. This 
committee returned and moved “That we proceed to the election of a 
bishop for the Diocese of Kansas.” 

Pending this motion the Rev. Mr. Egar moved as a substitute, 
that the Convention appropriate the sum of $2,500 as a salary for the 
Bishop when he shall be elected. The substitute was lost. The origi- 
nal motion was then put and carried. 

The Rev. Mr. Nash nominated the Rev. M. A. DeWolf Howe, 
D. D., of Philadelphia. 


“The Committee on the State of the Church beg leave to 
report: We would respectfully nominate the Rev. Thomas Hub- 
bard Vail, D. D., Rector of Trinity Church, Muscatine, Iowa, 
as one who is well worthy of our choice as Bishop of Kansas. 

Signed, N. O. PRESTON. 
HIRAM STONE.” 


After a recess of fifteen minutes the Convention was then called 
to order and on motion of Rev. N. O. Preston spent a portion of time 
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in silent prayer for the guidance of the Holy Spirit before proceeding 
with the election of a bishop. After a space of time the Bishop offered 
a few appropriate collects from the Prayer Book. 

A ballot being taken, the tellers reported that the vote cast was 
unanimous for the Rev. Thomas Hubbard Vail, D. D., and also that 
he had received the unanimous vote of the laity. Upon this announce- 
ment the Bishop invited the Convention to join him in prayer and 
thanksgiving. The Convention requested Bishop Lee to continue his 
relation with the Diocese till a successor was consecrated. 

The Standing Committee elected was composed of: The Rev. 
Messrs. Stone, Nash, and Oliver, and Messrs. G. W. Anderson, G. W. 
Nellis, and Geo. H. Fairchild. 

The Rev. N. O. Preston resigned as Trustee of the Topeka Fe- 
male Seminary and the Rev. R. W. Oliver was elected in his place. 
The Rev. Mr. Nash moved that the Trustees of Heber Institute be 
instructed to dispose of the building and after paying all legal demands 
against the Institution, to appropriate the balance toward establishing 
an institution of learning connected with the Church at Wyandotte. Mr. 
Hickcox amended in favor of St. Andrew’s, Burlington. The Rev. Mr. 
Stone moved a substitute to appoint a committee to sell it, pay all 
claims and turn the balance over to the Treasurer of the Diocese. The 
question being taken on Mr. Hickcox’s amendment it carried. But the 
Bishop-elect secured a stay of execution. But this was the end of 
parish and Institute in Prairie City which was one mile from Baldwin 
and Baker University. 

As this closes the first epoch of the history of the Diocese one may 
sum up the situation. 

Atchison, Trinity Church: The Rev. J. E. Ryan just resigning as 
rector and missionary, reported: Communicants, 19; S. S. scholars, 
20; S. S. teachers, 5. 

A debt of $500 on the rectory paid off. There were also two lots 
which cost $900 and hopes of building a fine church. 

Fort Scott made no report. Chaplain Reynolds is there and his 
hands fuil with caring for the 200 refugees with only old cast-off tents 
for shelter. 

Burlington, St. Andrew's: Rev. W. H. Hickcox rector, reports: 
Families, 17; communicants, 13. 

A festival gives him $69 to furnish a room for services. He has 
held four services in Emporia where some 40 or 50 people will attend 
services of this Church if established. 


Troy, Trinity Church: The Rev. Mr. Ryan about to depart, re- 
ports: Communicants, 11. 
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Lawrence, Trinity Church: Rev. R. W. Oliver, rector, reports: 
Accepted the call November, 1863. It then numbered 13 families and 
11 communicants who had survived the massacre of August 21st, 1863. 
By March four of these families had moved away, leaving nine families 
and eight communicants. There are now: Families, 23; communi- 
cants, 21; S. S. scholars, 51; S. S. teachers, 6. 

The parish contributes $250 per annum on rector’s salary. For 
other purposes, $89.35. 

Leavenworth, Church of St. Paul: Rev. John H. Egar, B. D., 
rector. Families, 51; individuals, 10; communicants, 30; contribu- 
tions for Domestic Missions, $3.00; contribution for erection of new 
church, etc., including rector’s salary 15 mos., $8,285.00; contributions 
from friends in the east for new church, $1,675.00. 

Ft. Leavenworth: Rev. Hiram Stone, chaplain. Communicants, 
15. 

Topeka, Grace Church: Rev. N. O. Preston reports: Communi- 
cants, 25. 

Manhattan, St. Paul’s: Upon Mr. Preston’s return March 7 he 
found but 4 communicants left. 

Wyandotte, St. Paul’s Church: Rev. R. S. Nash, rector and mis- 
sionary. Communicants, 9; S. S. scholars, 20; S. S. teachers, 4; fami- 
lies, 9. Total number of communicants reported, 147. 

It is impossible to make an estimate of families and other indi- 
viduals connected with the parishes and missions. It is evident that 
with possibly two exceptions these parishes were only worthy of the 
status of missions, and therefore were not in a position to appropriate 
the $2.500 towards a bishop’s salary as moved by the Rev. John H. Egar. 
We would note that the following parishes had been abandoned: St. 
Mark’s, Elwood; St. Luke’s, Lecompton; Emmanuel, Olathe; Cove- 
nant, Osawatomie; St. Paul’s, Quindaro; St. John, Tecumseh, and 
Trinity, Wabaunsee. 

Ten years have passed since the first missionary was sent by the 
Board of Missions. All of this time there was more or less bloodshed 
throughout the state because of the slavery question. By action of the 
few clergy in the preliminary Convention the Diocese was left to its 
own devices as to how they would be guided in their aggressive work. 
There were times when classes waited in vain for confirmation. 

The various denominations were pushing their work and many of 
our people lost hope of their children being brought into the Church 
and rather than that they should grow up without religious influences 
allied themselves with these aggressive sects, particularly the Method- 
ists, who were thoroughly organized and pushing out into every neigh- 
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borhood where a congregation could be gathered together. We did not 
hold our own and it were vain to tell of the influence of those antag- 
onistic to set forms of service. But better things were now in store 
for the church. 


Enp oF Part I. 
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CALEB S. IVES, PIONEER MISSIONARY IN TEXAS 
By DuBose Murphy 


HREE clergymen might enter rival claims for the honored title 
T of “first Episcopal Missionary to Texas.” The Rev. Richard 
Salmon entered the Republic of Texas only a few months after 
the battle of San Jacinto and lived for a year or two near Brazoria. The 
Rev. R. M. Chapman landed in Galveston in November, 1838, and 
held services in Houston and Galveston during the winter of 1838- 
1839. But neither of these men left any adequate record of his work 
and neither of them was able to endure the hardships and overcome the 
obstacles which confronted him. The real honors must go to the 
Reverend Caleb S. Ives, who came to Matagorda in December, 1838, 
labored there for nearly eleven years, and left behind him not only an 
established parish but also a Diocese to whose organization he had con- 
tributed much. We recognize him as our Pioneer Missionary. 

The area which is now included in the State of Texas was for 
many years part of the Mexican nation. Few Mexicans, however, had 
settled north of the Rio Grande, and this vast domain presented an at- 
tractive field for colonization by citizens of the United States. The vi- 
sion, patience, and ability of Stephen F. Austin made possible the open- 
ing of Texas and the settlement of hundreds of families, most of them 
Anglo-Americans, along the Colorado and Brazos Rivers.? In order 
to complete the economic organization of Texas, these settlers needed 
facilities for trade—for the importation of lumber and manufactured 
goods and for the export of cotton and other agricultural products. 
Travel by land was slow and expensive ; and for this reason it seemed that 
the great rivers of Texas would become the most suitable arteries for com- 
merce, and that towns at the mouths of these rivers would be the natural 
ports for the transfer of goods between river craft and sea-going ves- 
sels. Brazoria and Freeport were founded to serve the Brazos valley ; 
and as early as 1820 the port of Matagorda at the mouth of the Colo- 
rado was mentioned in a description of Texas drawn up by the Ayun- 

1See Murphy, A Short History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Texas 
(Dallas, 1935), pp. 1-6, for further particulars and citation of references. 
24 scholarly, comprehensive, and interesting account of Austin’s work is E. C. 


Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin (Nashville and Dallas, 1925) ; a short, more 
popular book is The Father of Texas, by the same author (Indianapolis, 1936). 
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tamiento (Council) of San Fernando de Bexar (now San Antonio).* 
The channel of the Colorado was obstructed by silt and debris, near its 
mouth; but it was confidently hoped and believed that this “raft” would 
soon be cleared away and that a flourishing port would speedily grow 
into the most prosperous city on the Gulf of Mexico. 

Attracted by this opportunity, a goodly number of enterprising 
and substantial business men settled in Matagorda, built houses and 
stores, and established homes. But there was at least one thing miss- 
ing, something which Anglo-Americans of the early nineteenth century 
valued highly—namely, a school in which their children could acquire 
that education which was the necessary equipment of a free man. Mexico, 
with different traditions, had felt no responsibility for providing schools 
in Texas.* But with the achievement of Texan independence, the more 
intelligent and cultured citizens of the new Republic began to devise 
plans for the establishment of schools and academies and to hunt for 
suitable teachers. 

Some of the citizens of Matagorda had heard of the Rev. Caleb S. 
Ives, then Chaplain and Professor of Ancient Languages at Mobile 
Institute, Mobile, Alabama, and in 1838 they wrote to him, inviting him 
to come to Matagorda and become their school master. After consid- 
ering this opportunity prayerfully, Mr. Ives not only accepted it, but 
he also wrote to the Foreign Committee of the Board of Missions of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, offering his serv- 
ices as a missionary to the people of the Republic of Texas. On Sep- 
tember 25, 1838, the Foreign Committee appointed the Rev. Caleb S. 
Ives as a missionary, at a salary of $500.00 per annum.’ On December 
12, 1838, Mr. Ives arrived in Matagorda, prepared to organize his 
school and to preach the Gospel. 

Caleb Smith Ives had been born at Tinmouth, Vermont, on Sep- 
tember 25, 1798. He grew up as many New England boys did, amid 
the rigors of a severe climate and the hardships of poverty. Yet 
“the very circumstance [he wrote later in his life] which in my case, 
most persons would count a great misfortune, was one of infinite im- 
portance and benefit to me; which was, my indigence. This taught 
me the worth of time; and stimulated me to application and exertion.” 
His father supposed that the boy would become a farmer, and saw no 


8Barker, Readings in Texas History (Dallas, 1929), pp. 55, 57. 

*See the Texas Declaration of Independence, in Ibid., p. 244. 

5The Spirit of Missions, October, 1838, p. 326. 

®The Manuscript Journal of the Rev. Caleb S. Ives has recently been placed in 
the hands of the Rt. Rev. Clinton S. Quin, Bishop of Texas, by Dr. Nathaniel H. 
Ives, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., grandson of the pioneer missionary. Statements and 


quotations in the following pages, not otherwise documented, are from this invalu- 
able source. 
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reason why he needed to learn more than “reading, spelling, writing, 
and arithmetic.” But Caleb Ives was ambitious and determined. He 
“looked with eager eyes on those who enjoyed the advantages of edu- 
cation” and as soon as he was twenty-one years of age he took his 
education into his own hands. 

Not only was he intellectually eager; he was also spiritually alive. 
His “parents were not professors of religion” and they gave him no 
religious instruction at home. But of his own accord he began to attend 
the Congregational Church in Tinmouth, and shortly before his twenty- 
third birthday he “determined to make, as a bounden duty, a public 
profession of faith in Christ.” Besides the voice of conscience and of 
reason, “there was another consideration which led me to take this 
step. The peculiar circumstances of my father’s family daily reminded 
me that there is but little earthly happiness, and that this little is 
neither satisfying nor enduring.” 

During his early twenties, Caleb Ives helped his father on the farm 
each summer, and spent the winter teaching a district school and study- 
ing with the local Congregational Minister. At the age of twenty-four 
he was offered a position in a school in Hampton, New York, and spent 
three winters in that place, returning each summer to help his father. 
It was there, in New York State, that he first made the acquaintance 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and he “soon became convinced 
of the divine institution and authority of [her] ministry, . . . . of the 
primitive truth and order of her forms of prayer, and of the scriptural 
and spiritual tendency of her doctrines.” 

His earlier studies had looked towards the medical profession ; but 
now, at the age of twenty-six, he decided to enter the ministry of the 
Church. He spent two summers at Derby, Connecticut, preparing for 
college under the guidance of the Rev. Stephen Jewett, returning each 
winter to his school teaching. In the fall of 1826 he entered Washing- 
ton College (now Trinity) at Hartford. In those days most boys grad- 
uated from college before they were twenty. Caleb Ives was thirty- 
two when he received his degree in 1830. During his first year in Hart- 
ford he had so won the affection and admiration of the faculty that he 
was made the beneficiary of a newly established scholarship, which en- 
abled him to complete his course without interruption. 

While at college he had attracted the interest of the Rev. Levi 
Silliman Ives, then Rector of St. Luke’s Church, New York City, and 
later Bishop of North Carolina. This clergyman invited him to come 
to New York and enter the General Theological Seminary, giving him 
the assurance that St. Luke’s Parish would aid him financially. This 
made it possible for him to continue his preparation for the ministry, 
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and he graduated from the Seminary in 1833. He was ordered Dea- 
con by Bishop Brownell of Connecticut on July 7, 1833, and advanced 
to the Priesthood on August 2nd of the same year. Bishop Brownell 
offered him any vacancy in the Diocese of Connecticut which he might 
select. His friend Dr. Ives, now Bishop of North Carolina, urged him 
to come to that Diocese. Both Bishop B. T. Onderdonk of New York 
and Bishop Henry Onderdonk of Pennsylvania also invited him to take 
work in their Dioceses. But the missionary spirit was strong within 
him and drove him forth into what must then have seemed like the wil- 
derness of Alabama. He accepted an appointment from the Domestic 
Committee of the board of Missions, to work at Demopolis and Greens- 
boro, Alabama, and began his ministry in that field on December 8, 
1833. 

On February 6, 1834, he married Miss Katharina Duncan Mori- 
son, then of Tuscaloosa, Ala. But he had known her in Hartford, while 
he was still a student, and had been engaged to her for seven years. 

The work in Alabama was not without hardships and difficulties, 
although it also had many pleasant features. But the people did not 
pay the promised salary; and, far from being able to pay back any of 
the debts incurred in the course of obtaining his education, Mr. Ives 
found himself still further in debt. Accordingly he resolved to leave 
Demopolis and seek a better opportunity. After considering the possi- 
bility of establishing a school in New Orleans, he decided instead to go 
to Mobile. There, in December, 1835, he opened a school for young 
ladies, in which he and his wife taught for one year. In the fall of 
1836, he became Chaplain and Professor of Ancient Languages in the 
Mobile Institute, a new school just founded by the Rev. Norman Pinney. 
While in Mobile, he frequently officiated in Christ Church, of which 
his sister’s husband, the Rev. Samuel S. Lewis, was the Rector. It was 
there that he received the call to Matagorda, and in the fall of 1838 
he set out for Texas with his wife and his three-year-old son, Angus 
Morison Ives. Two more children were born in Matagorda: Har- 
riet Elizabeth, in 1839, and Hugh, in 1841. 

The work which Mr. Ives found before him in Matagorda was 
congenial but arduous. Five days in the week he taught school. On 
Sundays he held the services of the church, which included a morning 
service with sermon, a Sunday School in the afternoon, followed by 
Evening Prayer. Artificial light was, of course, expensive and trouble- 
some, and so the evening service was held before dark. Even in those 
days people did not throng to Evening Prayer, and Mr. Ives rarely 
preached at this service. 


There was no other school and no other church in Matagorda at 
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that time. Mr. Ives was the educational and spiritual leader of the 
whole community. As the enrollment of the school grew, Mrs. Ives 
and other ladies assisted with the teaching, and this “Matagorda Acad- 
emy” was considered by competent authority as one of the best in the 
Republic.” 

On January 27, 1839, the congregation organized itself into a parish, 
under the title of “The Rector, Churchwardens and Vestrymen of Christ 
Church, Matagorda”—the first and as yet the only parish of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the Republic of Texas. A few months later, 
Mr. Ives returned to the United States to raise funds for a church 
building. He not only secured enough money, but also bought the 
church itself in New York. Sawmills were scarce in Texas and there 
was little timber near Matagorda. So the church building was designed, 
cut and framed in New York, and then shipped in sections to Matagorda, 
as were many of the houses which were then being erected in Houston 
and Galveston. Early in 1840, Mr. Ives returned to his parish, and 
on October 14, 1840, the cornerstone of the new church was laid with 
impressive ceremonies attended by the Mayor, the City Marshal and 
Aldermen, and “a large concourse of the respectable citizens . . . and 
a number of elegantly dressed ladies.” The first service in the church 
was held on Easter Day, April 11, 1841. The ladies of St. Philip’s 
Church, Charleston, S. C. (a parish which most generously contributed 
to the building of the churches in Galveston and Houston also), gave 
Christ Church a communion service which was used for the first time 
on Christmas Day, 1842. On February 25, 1844, the Rt. Rev. Leonidas 
Polk, then Bishop of Louisiana, came to Matagorda and consecrated 
Christ Church, the first Episcopal Church in Texas.® 

Although there was a deplorable amount of indifference and law- 
lessness, yet the community of Matagorda was spiritually a happy and 
united family. This ecclesiastical peace was now and then threatened 
by the zealous enterprise of missionaries of other denominations— 
well meant, no doubt, but distressing not only to Mr. Ives but also to 
the more intelligent citizens, who doubtless felt that the obvious lack 
of culture and education revealed by these missionaries would discredit 
the cause of religion in the eyes of Matagorda’s people. Mr. Ives re- 
corded the comments of a friend who had heard one of these preachers, 
“weak-minded and uneducated,” say that “Paul addressed a huge con- 
gregation at Athens which included Demosthenes, Plato, and Prota- 
goras.” 

But the citizens as a whole appreciated Mr. Ives and loved him. 


TEby, The Development of Education in Texas (New York, 1925), p. 99. 
8For further details and references, see Murphy, A Short History of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Texas, pp. 1-3. 
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He was an active Mason; and when the news of his death in Vermont 
reached Matagorda, his Masonic brothers arranged a memorial service 
in his honor. The tribute of the orator on that occasion, Mr. J. C. 
McGonigal, as published in The Colorado Tribune, is a sincere and 
adequate expression of the esteem in which Mr. Ives was held, and 
these words well describe the influence which he exerted. 


“His advent into the place was soon followed by a marked 
change in the tone of society and manners and morals of the 
people. . . . His generous temper, his warm affections, the 
elevation and simplicity of his life and conversation, the ur- 
banity of his manner, and the cordial sympathy of his daily 
greetings, threw a charm over his intercourse with all around 
him, and did much in forming our social circle, one of the most 
civil and refined in the State.’”® 


This influence was exerted not only through church and school, 
but also through diligent pastoral work and open-hearted hospitality. 
Many are the guests whose names appear in the pages of his Journal— 
names which still carry meaning in Matagorda County—Sartwelle, Dins- 
more, McNab, Ward, McCamley, Rugeley and others whose descendants 
are still among us. Others came from a greater distance. Of these, 
the most notable was Mrs. James F. Perry, sister of Stephen F. Austin. 
Mrs. Perry was a communicant of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
confirmed by the illustrious Bishop William White of Pennsylvania. On 
March 24, 1843, she had tea with the Rev. and Mrs. Ives, and on the 
first Sunday in April she received the Holy Communion in Christ 
Church, Matagorda. 

As visitors came to Mr. Ives, so he also diligently visited other 
communities, so far as his strength and duties would permit. He was 
the first clergyman of our Church to officiate in Austin (October, 184C) ; 
he visited Mrs. Perry at San Felipe in 1843; he traveled to Velasco, 
McNeill’s, Quintana, Brazoria and other places, including the ill-fated 
town of Indianola on the western shore of Matagorda Bay. 

In addition to these efforts to extend the Church, his ability was 
also devoted to the perplexing task of drawing the Episcopal churches 
of Texas into closer affiliation. On April 8, 1843, he landed in Galves- 
ton to consult wth the Rev. Benjamin Eaton of that city and the Rev. 
Charles Gillette of Houston, on the possibility of an organization of 
the Church in Texas. After some discussion, it was agreed to hold a 
second meeting in Matagorda in May, and Mr. Ives spent most of the 
intervening month in drawing up Constitution, Canons, and Liturgy 
for the Protestant Episcopal Church in Texas. But Mr. Eaton seems 


®The Colorado Tribune (Matagorda, Texas), October 15, 1849. 
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to have opposed the plan for a formal organization, and the only result 
of this meeting was to appoint a “Committee of Correspondence” to 
appeal to the Presiding Bishop of the Church in the United States for 
aid and counsel. But this meeting was not the last. In 1844 and 
again in 1847 the formation of a diocese was discussed. And at last, 
on January 1, 1849, a Convention met in Christ Church, Matagorda, 
and officially organized the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese 
of Texas. 

Mr. Ives’ health had begun to fail in 1848. And at last “he was 
constrained to leave his post and seek renewed strength for his Master’s 
work in his native air of Vermont.’?° But the purpose of that journey 
was not fulfilled, and on July 27, 1849, he died at Tinmouth, Vermont, 
in the fifty-first year of his age. 

What manner of man was this Pioneer Missionary? His portrait, 
recently given to the Diocese of Texas, by his grandson, Dr. Nathaniel 
H. Ives, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., shows a striking union of firmness and 
kindliness in his countenance. He must have been a man of great 
personal charm and genuine ability. The interest in his welfare dis- 
played by the faculty of Trinity College, and the invitations to serve in 
the Dioceses of Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania and North Caro- 
lina, as soon as he was ordained, would indicate the impression which 
he made upon his elders. And the evident loyalty and affection of the 
people of Matagorda testify to the hold which he had upon their hearts. 

His Journal suggests to me that much over-worked adjective “hu- 
man.” He loved his children; he recorded the first tooth of his little 
son Hugh, aged six months; he noted with pleasure “the first symptom 
of the development of a taste for music” in his son Angus, then almost 
seven years old. The illnesses and calamities which came to his neigh- 
bors touched his sympathies deeply. He was delighted by the luxuriant 
greenness of Texas in the spring and by the beauty of the wild flowers. 
He eagerly noted the weather, in the great varieties which came to 
Texas. Every “norther” was recorded on a special page set apart for 
each winter—its duration and the temperature resulting. The sudden 
rains which left the streets of Matagorda under several inches of water 
made a deep impression on the mind which had been formed among 
the rocky hillsides of Vermont. 

He was a brave man—not with the aggressive daring of the adven- 
turer, but with that determined, tight-lipped courage which one asso- 
ciates with New England. He kept at his work in spite of physical ail- 
ments and poverty. Sometimes he was tempted to yield to the discour- 
agements of a seemingly indifferent and unresponsive congregation. But 


10The Spirit of Missions, September, 1849, p. 331. 
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when, in 1846, he was called to the rectorship of St. James’ Church, Liv- 
ingston, Alabama, at a salary of $800.00 a year, he replied: “I will not 
leave [Matagorda] so long as I can get bread for my family.” The 
next year the vestry of Christ Church increased his salary from $500.00 
to $600.00 a year. 

That he was serious-minded and pious goes almost without saying. 
The evangelical clergyman of the early Nineteenth Century felt his 
responsibilities deeply and expressed them earnestly. But, as I read his 
Journal, I believe that the difference between him and us is one of 
language rather than of emotion: 


“Jan. 11th, 1842. This is the birthday of my little daugh- 
ter Harriet Elizabeth. May God bless her; and if He spares 
her to arrive at years of maturity, my great desire and first 
prayer is that she may, by His good Spirit, become prepared 
for His heavenly kingdom. Grant, O Lord, that she may live 
to Thy glory, and the good of her fellow-creatures. She is to- 
day three years old.” 

“Jan. 17th. Preached yesterday on the subject of keeping 
holy the Lord’s [Day?] The state of society is a subject of 
painful reflection and anxiety. Paul may plant and Apollos 
water, but it is indeed God only who gives the increase. I 
see a community around me who now have nothing else to do 
but attend to the salvation of their souls, but that is neverthe- 
less almost the only thing which they appear to think unim- 
portant. O how little of true religion there is in this country, 
which in climate and other natural advantages is one of the 
most favoured on the face of the globe.” 


In our own hearts, how often the events and conditions of today 
arouse the same feelings as lie behind these words. 

He was a keen and interested observer of his times. Much as 
he loved Texas, he was fully aware of the weaknesses as well as the 
glories of her independence. Every stage of the negotiations leading 
towards annexation to the United States was noted in his Journal, 
with expressions of thankfulness. And at Morning Prayer on Sunday, 
January 11, 1846, he used the prayer for the President of the United 
States for the first time in Christ Church, Matagorda. 

He was fully aware of the clergyman’s responsibility as an intel- 
lectual leader. Often he wrote regretfully that the pressure of his 
work as school-master was interfering with his own studies. But when 
the school term ended in the spring, he would set himself to the task 
of reading each day one hour of Hebrew, one hour of Greek, and one 
hour of Latin through the summer. Although he did not have the 
facilities for wide reading or for technical scholarship, yet he was a 
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scholar by nature, and he strove to serve his Lord with mind as well as 
with heart. 

Chiefly I am impressed by the man’s very genuine stability. He 
had a level head. Rumors floated across the plains of Texas like the 
wind and the rain—Mexican invasions, Indian raids, etc., etc. They ap- 
pear in his Journal with the placid comment: “but it is too improbable, 
in my opinion, to be believed.” And a few days later, more accurate 
tidings would prove that he was right. Not only did he keep his head, 
he also kept his feet from wandering and stayed at his post. With the 
exception of the Rev. Benjamin Eaton, who served thirty years in 
Galveston, no other clergyman of our Church in Texas devoted himself 
to one parish so long and so faithfully during those trying times. The 
Rev. Caleb S. Ives’ eleven years in Matagorda are further evidence of 


his stability, and of his courage, his devotion to man, and his love of 
God. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN CUBA 


By Bishop Hiram H. Hulse 


HE first services of the Church according to the Anglican rite 

T appear to have been held at a time when Guantanamo Bay was 

in possession of British troops; later when Havana was occupied 

by the British regular services were conducted in the church of San 

Francisco, now used as a general post-office. There is also a record of 

a service held in 1868 in a private room of an Havana hotel and con- 
ducted by the Rev. Dr. Milo Mahan of Baltimore. 

In the year 1871 the Foreign Committee of the Board of Missions 
requested the Rt. Rev. Henry B. Whipple, Bishop of Minnesota, to 
visit the mission in Hayti. He journeyed by way of Havana and found 
there was no Protestant church in the whole of Cuba though there 
was a large resident population of English, Germans and Americans. 

The bishop conducted service on board the U. S. man-of-war 
Swatara and the following Sunday in the rooms of the British Consul- 
General. The Sunday after he officiated in the German consulate. 
These, he notes, were the first public Protestant services held in Havana. 
He writes: 


“During my visit I administered Holy Communion to 
communicants of the Church who had not received it for twelve 
years. I baptized and confirmed a dying Confederate officer, and 
held several baptismal services. I met many American citizens 
who were longing for the services of the Church, and many 
members of the Roman Catholic Church expressed their desire 
to see the Church established in Cuba.’’* 


On his return to the United States the bishop raised funds and on 
the recommendation of Bishop Whittingham of Maryland, the Rev. 
Edward Kenney of Nashotah was sent to Havana in November, 1871, 
where he became the first resident Protestant minister in Cuba. 

He arrived at a time of social and political unrest. Cuba was 
making a concerted effort to throw off the Spanish yoke and the ap- 
pearance of a clergyman who was not of the Roman church was by 
no means welcome to the Spanish authorities. Mr. Kenney, however, 


*Whipple. Lights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate, p. 359. 
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was wise enough to abstain alike from meddling with politics and 
from attacking the Romanists. He confined his attention to ministering 
to the Protestant foreigners residing in Havana. For nearly a year 
he held his services on board the U. S. monitor Terror, then stationed 
in the harbor, and later in the saloon of the Hotel Pasaje. Owing to 
his devotion to the sick and dying the Civil Governor gave him per- 
mission to use a hospital for sick foreigners and he also succeeded 
in establishing a Protestant cemetery where the prayers of the Church 
could be said over her dead. He made occasional visits to Matanzas 
and Cardenas. 

At that time Havana was notoriously unhealthy. Mr. Kenney 
himself was twice stricken with yellow fever and much of his work 
consisted in ministering to the sick. In 1876 the record shows that he 
made 2,700 calls and buried 125 in the Protestant cemetery. 

Not having been officially appointed by the Board of Missions 
Mr. Kenney was dependent for his own support and that of his 
work on the help of interested folk at home and at times he was 
hard pressed. In 1878 the Cuba Church Missionary Guild was or- 
ganized in the United States. 

The Constitution of the Guild contains the following statement 
of principles, which have been followed by the mission ever since, 
except that the Chinese work was never taken up: 


“To minister: (1) to all permanent foreign residents, 
irrespective of nationality; (2) to officers and seamen of the 
Merchant Marine; (3) to officers and seamen, and all others 
who may be lying sick at our Foreign Hospital; (4) to all 
coolies and Chinese residents in the island; (5) to all the un- 
baptized and uncared for.” 


At the end of nine years he was compelled by ill health to return 
to the United States. He was succeeded by the Reverend Edward A. 
Edgerton, who after two years was compelled by lack of funds to aban- 
don his work. 

So closed the first chapter of our work in Cuba. It had been 
characterized by the most unselfish devotion to the poor and sick 
and underprivileged, and is one of the brightest episodes of our mis- 
sionary enterprise. 

The next chapter opens in the United States. Many Cuban 
refugees found their way to the United States during the struggle 
between Cuban revolutionaries and the Spanish government. In the 
North they were thrown into contact with a form of religion unknown 
to them in their native land. To many of them it seemed more in 
accord with their longing for political freedom. 
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Many of them found their way into the parish churches in the 
vicinity of their residence. In New York, Philadelphia, and Key 
West, services were started in their own tongue and considerable 
congregations were built up. In Philadelphia especially, much interest 
was developed and a large congregation was gathered together by the 
Reverend Parmenio Anaya. This resulted later on in the formation 
of the Cuban Guild in the diocese of Pennsylvania which was of great 
help in the support of the work. 

The congregation in Key West was in charge of the —_— 
Juan B. Baez. There was a nascent congregation in Matanzas, Cuba, 
under the charge of Mr. Pedro Duarte, a layreader. This congre- 
gation requested Mr. Baez to visit them for the purpose of adminis- 
tering the sacraments. This he did, so the work of the Church among 
the Cubans in Cuba was started by the Cubans themselves. 

On his return to Florida Mr. Baez spoke to his Bishop about 
the opportunities in Cuba and asked him to visit the field. Bishop 
Young did this in February, 1884, when he confirmed 116 in Havana 
and Matanzas. He came again the next February, when he con- 
firmed 156. 

After this second visit Bishop Young was so filled with enthusiasm 
for the opportunities in Cuba that he went to New York to plead 
with the Board of Missions for adequate support for the work. He 
died in New York, worn out with fatigue and disappointment be- 
cause he could not secure the needed support. 

In 1886 the work in Cuba was placed under the charge of Bishop 
Stevens of Pennsylvania, who organized the ladies’ Cuban Guild to help 
him in the support of the mission. He also ordained Mr. Pedro Duarte 
and sent him to Matanzas to take charge of the work there. 

Mr. Duarte was arrested by the Spanish authorities for conduct- 
ing Protestant worship. He appealed to Spain, as the new constitution 
in Spain permitted freedom of worship. The Minister of Colonies 
issued a decree permitting such freedom in Cuba: 


“T therefore make known to you, by his Majesty’s royal 
order, and enjoin you to observe the same on that island; 
The meetings which may be celebrated within the temples and 
the cemeteries, whether they be Protestant or Catholic, shall 
enjoy the constitutional inviolability, so far as they do not tres- 
pass against the police regulations, or committ any of the of- 
fenses punishable by the penal code.” 


So finally religious liberty was obtained in Cuba and it became 
possible to preach the gospel freely. 


On Bishop Stevens’ death Bishop Whitaker, his successor, took 
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the oversight of the mission. He made his first visit to Cuba in 1889. 
He confirmed 38 persons in Havana and 48 in Matanzas. This same 
year the Cuban Guild purchased the building in Matanzas which we 
now use as arectory. Later a chapel was erected in what used to be the 
patio of the rectory. This is our oldest mission in the island. 

Bishop Whitaker appealed to the American Church Missionary 
Society to become financially responsible for the work in Cuba. The 
Society finally adopted the work and asked the Cuban Guild in Phila- 
delphia to act as its auxiliary. 

The first act of the Society was to appoint the Reverend Manuel 
F. Moreno as a missionary in Cuba. Mr. Moreno was a native Cuban, 
who had been educated in New York and ordained by the Bishop of 
New York. He reached Havana in 1889. In 1892 both Mr. Moreno 
and Mr. Duarte were advanced to the priesthood, and thus the Church 
was equipped to administer the sacraments with two native priests. 

The next year the Missionary Society appointed the Reverend 
Arthur H. Mellen as its first foreign missionary. He was expected to 
minister to English speaking people and to have general oversight over 
the entire field. 

So the work was advancing with much promise when in February, 
1895, the Revolution broke out. Mr. Duarte was accused of being a 
revolutionist and had to flee to Tampa. Mr. Mellen had yellow fever 
and had to go home to recuperate. Mr. Moreno went to New York 
and organized a Spanish speaking congregation there. 

The only mission that remained open during these troublous times 
was Calvario mission, Jesus del Monte, Havana, under the charge of 
Sr. Ramon Pena, a layman. But the organized work among the Cubans 
went on; only it was removed to the United States. The increasing 
army of refugees there found their Cuban ministers on hand to receive 
them, and they were kept in the Church even during their period of 
exile. When they were able to return to Cuba their ministers returned 
with them. 

With the first American occupation other evangelical bodies en- 
tered the field. The outcome of the war had completely changed the 
situation in Cuba. Cuban industries were destroyed, the people were 
poverty stricken, opportunities for work were lacking. The people had 
been gathered into reconcentration camps and when they were released 
there was no place for them to go. Children had been separated from 
their parents, and in many cases did not know what had become of 
them. 

When Mr. Duarte returned to Matanzas he found a number of 
these destitute children and started to care for them as best he could. 
In Bolondron also several were being cared for in the house of Dr. 
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Ferdandez, a member of the church. In Havana Mrs. Farres, a devout 
member of the Church, had gathered a number together and was caring 
for them. These three groups were united and an orphanage was 
started in Matanzas in an old sugar warehouse. It had room for sixty 
and was full from the start. 

This required a considerable sum of money for its support. The 
Cuban Guild in Philadelphia under the leadership of Mrs. Daniel S. 
Merritt undertook to raise sufficient money to keep it going. She was 
assisted by Mrs. Farres in Havana. These names must be mentioned 
in any history of the early work of the Church in Cuba after the war 
was over. For these two good women were responsible, under God, 
for much of the best work that was done in those early years. 

Other opportunities also came pressing upon the Church. Many 
colonists from North America came to Cuba. In the Isle of Pines 
many Americans established their homes. With the opening of the 
Cuba Railroad from Santa Clara eastward to Santiago, many smaller 
colonies of English speaking people sprang up along its line. One 
of the most important of these was La Gloria, and here the Church 
was started by laymen from Canada. Judge Margery became layreader 
and read services long before a minister appeared. 

With the revival of the sugar industry which took place with 
the help of American capital, many large sugar mills were started. 
At that time there were not enough Cuban laborers to do the manual 
work in the fields and around the mills. The English speaking islands 
to the south were overpopulated, and many workmen were brought 
to Cuba to do the hard work in the mill. The majority of these immi- 
grants belonged to the Church of England and constituted a responsi- 
bility of the Episcopal Church. The result was that as soon as things 
got started again after the war three different kinds of work confronted 
our small mission: The original work in Spanish among the Cubans, 
work in English for North Americans, and work in English for British 
West Indians. 

The Church Missionary Society sent the Reverend Dr. Neilson to 
Cuba on a tour of inspection as soon as the war was over. As a re- 
sult of his report the Rev. W. H. McGee was sent as a missionary. 
The American army of occupation gave him the use of a warehouse in 
Havana and services were started in English. The American occu- 
pation brought many families from the United States to Havana and 
many American businessmen came flocking in so that the English 
speaking colony grew rapidly. 

The field was ripe for the reaping but the workers were few. 
Mr. Moreno was recalled from Mexico by the Missionary Society 
and Mr. Duarte returned from Tampa. They made a trip together 
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through the Province of Matanzas and everywhere found people ready 
to hear them. Due to the lack of workers they had to confine their 
efforts to Havana, Matanzas, and Bolondron, with occasional visits to 
smaller villages in the neighborhood. 

In January, 1900, Bishop Whitaker visited the field again. He 
brought with him the Reverend Andrew T. Sharpe. Mr. McGee had 
suffered from an attack of yellow fever and needed a period of rest, 
so Mr. Sharpe took up the work in Havana. 

Bishop Whitaker visited all the missions and confirmed 236 per- 
sons in all. He also received Jose Ramon Peiia as a candidate for 
Holy Orders. Mr. Pena had kept the mission in Jesus del Monte going 
all through the dark days of the revolution. He was ordered deacon 
in December, 1900, in Philadelphia and placed in charge of the mis- 
sion he had ministered to so faithfully during the war. 

At the General Convention held in San Francisco in October, 
1901, Cuba was made a Foreign Missionary District of the Church. 
No bishop was elected, but the new district was placed in charge of 
Bishop Van Buren, on his consecration as Bishop of Porto Rico. 

Bishop Van Buren made his first visit in September, 1902. On 
this visit he confirmed Emilio Planas y Hernandez, a negro teacher 
educated in Key West, where he had been a refugee during the war. 
Mr. Planas became a layreader and candidate for Holy Orders and 
was sent to Matanzas, where he opened a school. 

Meanwhile the orphanage in Matanzas had been given up. Most 
of the girls had found homes and those who were left were brought 
to Havana, and placed in charge of Mrs. Farres, who rented a house 
for them and gradually found good homes for them so that in 1904 
the orphanage was disbanded. 

Bishop Van Buren made his second visitation in May, 1904. 
During this visitation he ordained Sr. Planas as deacon in San Pablo, 
Bolondron. This was the first ordination of the Church in the island 
of Cuba. 

Bishop Darlington, then rector of Christ Church, Brooklyn, brought 
a party of visitors to Cuba in the winter of 1904 on a tour of inspec- 
tion for the Church Missionary Society. As a result of this visit the 
present mission property at Jesus del Monte was purchased. The 
writer of this article, then secretary of the Church Missionary Society, 
was sent to Cuba in July, 1904. His specific errand was to close up 
the affairs of the orphanage, but he also held services for the Americans 
in Havana and gathered their opinions on the questions at issue. As 
a result it was determined by the Society to leave the field as free as 
possible for the action of the General Convention which was to meet 
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in Boston that autumn. American workers were withdrawn and only 
Mr. Moreno and Mr. Planas were left to hold the fort. 


Cuba with a Bishop of its Own. 


The American Church Missionary Society appealed to the General 
Convention which met in Boston in October, 1904, to send a Bishop 
to Cuba. The appeal met with a favorable reception, and the House 
of Bishops elected the Reverend Albion W. Knight, then dean of the 
Cathedral in Atlanta, Ga. Dr. Knight was consecrated in St. Philip’s 
Cathedral, Atlanta, on December 21, 1904, and soon after left for his new 
field. 

His consecration gave a fresh impulse to the work, and a number 
of clergymen volunteered to go to the field with him. Four were 
selected: The Rev. Messrs. Charles B. Colmore, now Bishop of Porto 
Rico; Charles M. Sturges, William W. Steel and Juan B. Mancebo. 

Mr. Mancebo was a native Cuban of Siboney Indian ancestry, 
born in Santiago de Cuba, but brought to the United States as a 
young boy, educated there, and ordained as deacon by the Bishop of 
South Carolina. Bishop Knight sent him to his native city, Santiago, 
and he has remained there ever since, and is now one of the most 
respected citizens of the community. As a result of his quiet and 
faithful work he has two churches, two school buildings and one rectory 
to his credit and the gratitude of innumerable souls whom he has helped 
through difficulties and temptations. 

The Church Missionary Society had little money on hand to pay 
these new stipends. But the venture was made and sufficient money 
came in to keep the work going for the time. Meanwhile an appeal 
was made to the board of managers of the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society to take over all the foreign work of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in Brazil and Mexico, as well as Cuba. After some 
negotiations this appeal was granted and the missionary work of the 
Church was united under the official Society, the Church Missionary 
Society remaining only as a holding corporation to guard its invest- 
ments for the use of the official Board. This was one of the great in- 
direct gains of the election of a Bishop for Cuba. 

Bishop Knight arrived in Havana on January 5th, 1905. He re- 
ceived a warm reception from the American colony and was greeted 
cordially by the Cuban government. The other members of the mission, 
accompanied by their families, arrived soon after. 

On January 19th the first conference of the mission was held, 
attended by the Bishop and the Reverend Messrs. Colmore, Moreno, 
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Planas, Steel, Sturges, Mayer and Frazer; at this meeting the follow- 
ing articles were adopted as constituting the policy of the Mission: 


(a) To seek out the American and English residents ; 

(b) To shepherd the shepherdless of whatever nationality ; 

(c) To provoke to good works the old Church in the island 
and the different missionary organizations at work in Cuba; 

(d) To teach Christianity as this Church has received the 
same, without rancor to others and without apology for our 
mission. 


At this meeting the Reverend Mr. Frazer, a Congregational missionary, 
was accepted as a candidate for Holy Orders. 

Immediately after, the workers were assigned to their respective 
fields. Mr. Steel became archdeacon of Havana; Mr. Colmore was 
given the work in the Chapel in Havana; Mr. Frazer went to Calvario 
Mission, Jesus del Monte; Mr. Moreno to Bolondron; Mr. Planas to 
Matanzas; Mr. Sturges to Sagua la Grande; Mr. Mancebo to his native 
city, Santiago de Cuba; and Mr. Mayer, who was familiar with Spanish, 
became the Bishop’s chaplain and secretary. 

Mr. Planas was the only one who had been ordained in Cuba, 
so he was the only clergyman canonically connected with the dis- 
trict. The others sent for letters dimissory and Cuba soon had a 
body of clergy of its own. 

On the Bishop’s arrival many petitions awaited him from various 
parts of the island asking for the establishment of missions: Some 
from Cubans who had become familiar with the Church during their 
years of exile; many from English speaking colonists. There were not 
enough workers to satisfy all of these demands and the first respon- 
sibility seemed to be to the English speaking colonists. They were 
strangers in a strange land and ought not to be allowed to drift away 
from their old religious habits. Moreover their example would be a 
potent influence over their Cuban neighbors, who would look upon 
them as typical of North American life in general. Therefore it was 
determined that while the existing Spanish speaking work would be 
maintained and extended, the first obligation of the mission was to 
minister to the English speaking people who were crowding into the 
island. 

Bishop Knight spent a few weeks in Havana organizing the con- 
gregation of Holy Trinity Chapel, then worshipping in a store on the 
Prado. He soon saw that to give this work stability it needed a build- 
ing of its own. Since the work had been started it had moved from 
house to house, the congregation had worshipped in at least a dozen 
different places, and the members did not know how long they might 
be permitted to use the store they now rented. 
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The Bishop called a meeting of interested laymen. Twenty-two 
responded. They met in the Bishop’s home just one month after 
he landed. The meeting determined that a cathedral was necessary 
in Havana. Several thousand dollars were subscribed, and a ways 
and means committee was appointed by the Bishop. This started the 
movement which finally resulted in the building of Holy Trinity Cathe- 
dral. 

At the end of February the Bishop started on his visitation trip. 
This took him to the east as far as Guantanamo. Here he found a 
number of English speaking members of the Church and a school and 
home for poor children which had been founded and supported by Mrs. 
Brooks. The burden of support was becoming increasingly heavy and 
Mrs. Brooks desired to turn this institution over to the Church that its 
future might be assured. 

Bishop Knight accepted it and promised to send a clergyman there 
as soon as one could be found. 

In Santiago Mr. Mancebo had begun work in his own house. Here 
he had fitted out a chapel, building much of the furniture with his own 
hands. There were many British West Indians in Santiago, so that 
it was necessary from the beginning to have two services, one in 
English and one in Spanish. Before Mr. Mancebo’s arrival, English 
services had been held by Mr. Henriques, a Jamaican, who had been 
attached to the Army of occupation as a dispenser of drugs. Mr. Hen- 
riques continued as layreader until his death thirty years after. 

On the return trip the province of Camaguey was visited. This 
was the mosti sparsely settled province and there were many Americans 
scattered about in small colonies, and one very large colony at La 
Gloria. 

The colonists at La Gloria had started church services on their 
arrival under the leadership of Judge Marguery of Canada. It is in- 
teresting to note that these early English speaking services had all 
been started by laymen. The one in Santiago by a layman from Jamaica, 
the one in La Gloria by a layman from Canada, thus emphasizing from 
the beginning the priesthood of the laity in the Anglican Communion. 

As a result of the visit of the Bishop, Mr. Sturges was moved to 
Camaguey and made archdeacon of Central Cuba. Presently he secured 
a place of worship in the city of Camaguey and services were begun 
there. Later he visited Ceballos, a flourishing American colony sixty 
miles west of Camaguey, and started a mission there. At the end of 
the year there were four missions in the province to which he minis- 
tered: La Gloria, Camaguey, Nuevitas and Ceballos. 

Meanwhile the mission had been placing foundations in Havana. 
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The cathedral school was opened in October, 1905, in the Vedado, 
the section of Havana where most of the Americans lived. This evi- 
dently satisfied a great need as it met with considerable patronage from 
the start. In the beginning intended especially for English speaking 
children it now has three-quarters of its patronage from Cubans. 

In December, 1905, a plot of ground for the cathedral was pur- 
chased in the center of Havana at a cost of $18,826.05. Ten thousand 
dollars of this had been given by Mr. George C. Thomas, the treasurer 
of the Board of Missions. Most of the rest had been collected by the 
American Church Missionary Society. 

Archdeacon Steel had been scouting around in various places in the 
Western end of the island during the year and as a result of his efforts 
regular work was started on the Isle of Pines. 

Bishop Knight’s second year opened with the first convocation 
of the district held on January 10, 1906, in the city of Havana. It 
was in session three days, and eight clergymen and six lay delegates 
were present. The members all realized that while they were an in- 
tegral part of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America they were initiating what might grow into a sister Church of 
the Anglican Communion, and that they were a part of the Catholic 
Church of Christ. Their deliberations were marked by a sense of re- 
sponsibility for the various parts of the work, English and Spanish. 
Five of the members of the convocation were native Cubans. 

The reports presented at this convocation showed that the Church 
was working in eighteen mission stations. During the year there had 
been 50 baptisms and fifty-seven confirmations; 452 communicants 
were reported and 437 Sunday School children. This showed consider- 
able growth, but the greatest growth was intangible. It was in the 
sense of stability which came from having a bishop, and an organized 
work. 

During this second year Dr. John W. Wood, the secretary of 
the Board of Missions, visited Cuba and went with the Bishop as far 
East as Guantanamo, not only visiting organized missions but looking 
over the field for possible extensions of the work. 

On May 13, 1906, Mr. Frazer was ordained to the priesthood and 
Jose Maria Lopez Guillen was ordered deacon. Mr. Lopez Guillen 
was sent to Guantanamo where he was instrumental in securing the 
ground on which our church was erected. He has had the pleasure 
of seeing the work which he inaugurated grow until now the Church 
owns a beautiful church, a rectory, and two schools, one for Cubans and 
one for Jamaicans. 

The contract for building the cathedral was signed and the work 
began in the late fall of 1906. 
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During this year a revolution broke out which hindered the progress 

of the work in the country, and brought about the second American 
intervention, in October, 1906. The American army came down once 
more and brought many Americans in its train. This added to cur 
responsibilities and complicated the work. It also brought additional 
helpers, as some of the army chaplains were ministers of the Church. 
One of these, Mr. Brander, started the mission in Cienfuegos. 

Bishop Knight’s third year started with the second annual con- 
vocation held on January 9, 1907, in Havana. The second day was 
made jubilant by the laying of the cornerstone of Holy Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Havana. Sixteen vested clergymen took part in the service. 
Addresses in English were made by the Bishop, Mr. E. G. Harris 
and the Hon. Chas. E. Magoon, Provisional Governor of Cuba, and in 
Spanish by Reverend Messrs. Moreno and Morrell. 

The following Sunday the Reverend Messrs. J. M. Lopez Guillen, 
J. B. Mancebo and Emilio Planas were advanced to the priesthood 
and Srs. Francisco Diaz Volero and Francis de Sales Carroll were 
ordered deacons. All the clergy had remained after the convocation 
to be present at this ordination. Cuba now had a considerable body 
of clergy, the majority having been ordained by its own bishop, and 
it was beginning to stand on its own feet. 

During this year the new church at la Gloria was opened, much 
to the joy of the people who had struggled long to obtain the build- 
ing. The industrial school in Matanzas was moved to Limonar and 
Mr. Planas started a mission in Limonar with an auxiliary chapel in 
Coliseo. On the removal of Mr. Planas from Matanzas the work there 
was placed in charge of Reverend Francisco Diaz Volero. Sr. Diaz was 
enterprising and active and established missions in Cardenas, Colon 
and Los Arabos. 

In this year also the hoped for theological seminary was opened 
in Calvario Mission, Jesus del Monte. It was placed in charge of 
the Reverend A. T. Sharpe, as warden, with Messrs. Steel, Colmore 
and Morell as professors. Three of the present clergy in the district re- 
ceived their theological training here and two others were ordained 
and have since gone to their reward. A number of others started 
but fell by the wayside. 

The General Convention met in Richmond in the fall of 1907 
and here the House of Bishops approved the constitution and canons 
of the new missionary district, thus completing the organization. 

The year 1908 brought great changes to Cuba. Under the auspices 
of the American Government an election was held in November and 
Jose Miguel Gomez was elected President. He was a member of the 
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Liberal party which had led the uprising against the government two 
years before. He was not inaugurated until the next January, but the 
task of the American army came to an end with his election and they 
gradually began to withdraw from the country. 

For the Church the great event was the opening of Holy Trinity 
Cathedral on Palm Sunday, April 12, 1908. The building was not yet 
fully completed and furnished, but it was ready for use. At the open- 
ing service there were some present who had attended Bishop Whip- 
ple’s service thirty-seven years before and there were many who had 
been ministered to by the Reverend Edward Kenney. The ark of the 
Lord which had been wandering around for so many years had now 
found a permanent resting place. Those who had hoped and labored 
for so many years to that end had their hearts uplifted as they entered 
into their beautiful new building. There was a heavy mortgage, but 
they felt that they could take,care of that while they were using it for 
worship. 

The following year, 1909, the convocation was held in June in- 
stead of January. This change was made to promote the convenience 
of those attending, and for the benefit of the work. The winter, being 
the dry season in Cuba, is the time when the work is most active and 
when the workers ought to be in their respective fields and not up in 
Havana. When the wet weather begins it is more difficult to carry 
on the services with regularity and the absence of the missionary during 
his attendance at convocation is not so detrimental to the work. 

This convocation shows substantial increase in the number of 
workers. The Reverend Vicente A. Tuzzio had been ordered deacon 
in June, 1908, and the Reverend Messrs. C. B. Ackley and C. E. 
Snavely had been received into the district. The Reverend Francisco 
Diaz Volero had been ordained to the priesthood in January, 1908. That 
meant that three new workers had been added to the staff. 

There had also been advance materially. A new chapel had been 
opened at Bacuranao, a few miles east of Havana, the gift of an Ameri- 
can layman living in the place. The Bishop’s house had also been 
built, the money having been given through the Men’s Thank Offering 
which had been presented at the General Convention in Richmond in 
1907. This was a comfortable and well located house and indicated 
the permanence of the work. With a cathedral and a bishop’s house 
in Havana, a church building going up in Guantanamo, and five smaller 
buildings belonging to the Church in the country, the mission was estab- 
lished on a firm basis. 

During this convocational year Bishop Knight had been placed 
in charge of the work in the Canal Zone and from that time on his 
responsibilities in the West Indies increased. In 1912 he was also 
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placed in charge of two vacant missionary districts, Porto Rico and 
Haiti. Cuba could no longer receive his undivided attention. But the 
work was so well established that it kept going on its own momentum. 

In June, 1913, Bishop Knight was elected vice-chancellor of the 
University of the South at Sewanee, Tenn. At the next meeting of the 
House of Bishops his resignation was accepted, but the Presiding Bishop 
requested him to remain in charge of the district until his successor 
was consecrated. Bishop Knight was in charge of the district for 
exactly ten years. They were years of laying foundations. When he 
came to Cuba he found one priest and one native deacon at work. He 
brought with him three foreign missionaries and another soon arrived. 
Presently he started a seminary for the education of a native ministry. 
This was closed in 1913 when the appropriations ran out. When he 
left at the end of ten years there were ten foreign missionaries and 
eight native clergy. At the last convocation over which he presided 
delegates from eleven organized missions were present. At his first 
convocation 453 communicants and 437 Sunday School scholars were 
reported, and there were 52 confirmations and 41 baptisms during 
the year. At his last convocation 1,677 communicants and 1,237 Sun- 
day School scholars were reported, and there were 35 confirmations 
and 303 baptisms during the year. 

Thus closed the second chapter in our history. 

Bishop Knight’s successor was chosen at a special meeting of 
the House of Bishops held in Minneapolis in October, 1914. Their 
choice was the Reverend Hiram R. Hulse, archdeacon of New York. 
Mr. Hulse had been the secretary of the American Church Missionary 
Society and in that capacity had visited Cuba in 1904. It was his 
report to the General Convention sitting as a Board of Missions in Bos- 
ton in October, 1904, which led to the election of a Bishop for Cuba 
at that General Convention. He was consecrated in the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, New York City, on January 12, 1915, and 
arrived in the field on the first day of February. He was met by a 
committee consisting of Archdeacon Steel, Archdeacon Sturges and 
Dean Myers, Mr. W. L. Platt, T. H. Harrison and Albert Wright. 
He went first to the Cathedral where a brief service was held. 

His first visitation was to the Isle of Pines. At that time there 
were five mission stations on the Isle of Pines. Probably about 3,600 
Americans were living there with others coming down to spend the 
winter. This seemed one of the most promising of all our fields. At 
the present time there are only 200 Americans leit, and all our mis- 
sion stations have disappeared. The four church buildings, the rectory 
and the school which the Church owned, have been blown away by 
the cyclone and no physical trace remains of the twenty years’ work 
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on the island. That is typical of much of the work which Bishop Hulse 
found on his arrival. A large part of it has disappeared so far as any 
material results can be seen. 

But the people who were brought into the Church while our Church 
was active on the Isle of Pines did not leave the Church when they 
left the island. They went back to the United States and wherever 
they went they carried with them the spiritual values they had received 
from the Church. The Church in the United States all along the At- 
lantic seaboard has been profiting by the work that has been done in 
Cuba for English speaking people who have moved back home. 

Bishop Hulse’s first task was to get acquainted with the field and 
in the first ten weeks of his residence in Cuba he visited every mission 
station and became familiar with the conditions under which the work 
was carried on. He found that approximately two-thirds of the work 
was in English and that the largest number of baptisms and the largest 
confirmation classes were among the English speaking congregations. 
There were 19 clergymen at work in the Island; 11 of them North 
Americans, 8 Cubans, four of the latter having been trained in the 
seminary started by Bishop Knight. 

Bishop Hulse began his work in Cuba during the great war. His 
first difficulties rose out of the war. There were many Germans in Cuba. 
They had no church of their own and many of them were worshipping 
with us. This was especially so at the Cathedral in Havana. It will be 
remembered that one of the early services held by Bishop Whipple was 
in the Prussian consulate in Havana. The Germans had made con- 
tributions to the cathedral fund and had been helpful in the work in 
many ways. 

The United States had not yet entered into the war. Many Ger- 
man-Americans had come to Cuba and they managed to keep on cordial 
terms with the other members of the congregation. But the Episcopal 
Church is part of the Anglican Communion, and a considerable propor- 
tion of the congregation at the Cathedral was of British birth and 
nationality. It was difficult for the citizens of the two warring nations 
to worship together. This was increasingly so as the sympathy of the 
Americans came gradually to rest with the British. 

After the United States entered into the war the German con- 
tingent withdrew. As Cuba also was one of the allied nations many 
of them went back home. The war left many and painful wounds, 
some of them are not yet healed, but the Germans have returned to 
Cuba and many of them are using the Cathedral once more, though 
only a few as members of the regular congregations. From time to 
time the Bishop has permitted the Cathedral to be used for special 

German services conducted by German chaplains. 
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For the first two years of his administration Bishop Hulse found 
that the work was increasingly English. The English speaking colonies 
in the eastern end of the island were growing, and more and more 
American employees were being found necessary in the large sugar 
mills as the production of sugar became more scientific. 

This period came to an end in 1917, due to two causes: first, the 
outbreak of the revolution in Cuba known locally as the Chambelona ; 
and, second, the entry of the United States into the world war. 

President Menocal ran for reelection in 1916 on the Conservative 
ticket. His opponent was Dr. Zayas, the candidate of the Liberal party. 
The election was bitterly contested. On the face of the returns Menocal 
was declared elected. The Liberals took the case to the Supreme Court, 
which ordered a new vote in certain election districts. 

This was too slow a procedure to suit the more impatient Liberals 
and under the leadership of Ex-President Gomez they started a revo- 
lution. Most of the officers of the army had been appointed by Gomez 
and he imagined that they would follow him into the revolutionary 
ranks. The programme was reported to have been as follows: 

Gomez’ uprising was to be the signal for the army to march against 
Menocal. In the confusion both he and Zayas were to be killed and 
the way would be open for Gomez to ride into power once more. 
Menocal got word of it in some way and shifted the officers of the army 
about and took precautions to save his life, and Zayas took refuge in 
the house of the American minister; thus being protected against both 
his friends and his enemies. 

As the first surprise did not succeed most of the army remained 
loyal to the government, and the attempted revolution was a failure. 

It created great confusion, however, in the eastern end of the 
island. Santiago and Preston were in the hands of the Revolutionists 
for several weeks and disorderly bands roamed the countryside, burning 
houses, stealing horses and cattle, destroying roads and interfering with 
the normal life of the community. No Americans were killed, though 
several were wounded; but their houses were burnt down, their cattle 
killed, their horses stolen, their orange groves destroyed, and the re- 
sult was that they became discouraged and went back to the United 
States. The great Florida boom dates from the influx of many of these 
people to Southern Florida. 

It was a disaster for Cuba as well as for the colonists, because they 
were the type of people Cuba needed; neither rich nor poor, hard work- 
ing, starting themselves in small industries, each giving employment 
to a few Cubans. Since they were driven out Cuba has been gradually 
going back to the old condition of a few rich and a great many desperately 
poor. 
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The revolution interfered with our work not only by driving away 
our people but also by making it impossible for the missionaries to get 
around on their lawful errands. The missionary in Preston found 
himself between two fires, and his only way of escape was to take the 
boat for New York. The Bishop was held up and searched at the point 
of the bayonet. Other missionaries could not get to their stations. After 
the situation had quieted down and conditions became more normal a 
large part of the English speaking work had disappeared. 

While the revolution was going on the United States had entered 
into the World War, and the young American chemists in the sugar 
mills were among the first to enlist, and the younger members of the 
church on the Isle of Pines gradually went out to the front. 

During the war Cuba was used as a training ground for the Ameri- 
can marines, and a large part of the energy of many of the American 
clergy was devoted to ministering to them. Dean Colmore of the Cathe- 
dral in Havana had been made Bishop of Porto Rico. His successor 
was Dean Myers, who volunteered to serve as chaplain to the marines 
at San Juan Hill, as did also the Rev. Dr. E. Clowes Chorley, of 
Garrison, New York. The Dean and the Bishop took turns at the 
Cathedral. 

Between them they made the Cathedral the center for all the re- 
ligious services in connection with the events of the war. The great 
service held there at the Armistice was attended by the President of 
Cuba, the American minister, and the representatives of all the allied 
countries. 

When the war came to an end and conditions grew more normal, 
the whole basis of the work was changed. The English speaking work 
still continued but the English speaking white congregations grew smaller 
and smaller. 

Meanwhile the sugar industry had had a great boom and many 
Jamaicans had been brought to Cuba to work in the fields so that our 
English speaking missionaries found much to do in this different field. 
As work among the whites decreased work among the negroes in- 
creased. 

The boom culminated and broke in the year 1920 in what is known 
in Cuba as “the dance of the millions”. During the early part of the 
year sugar went up and up, and many of the mills stored it in the 
expectation that it would reach thirty cents a pound. It did creep 
up to twenty-three cents and then the boom burst and it went down 
to a little over two cents. 

All the native banks were ruined, foreign banks were kept open 
only because they had resources outside of Cuba. Most of the sugar 
corporations were forced into the hands of receivers, many of the Ameri- 
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can merchants lost all their money. The richest man in Cuba committed 
suicide because his wealth was reduced overnight from thirty to thir- 
teen million. 

That closed one chapter in the economic life of Cuba. It also 
closed one chapter in the work of the mission. Since that collapse of the 
sugar industry the emphasis of our work has been on the Spanish speak- 
ing side. The English work has not been dropped and is still going 
on, but the Spanish work has become of increasing importance. 

Mr. Decker, our resident m._sionary on the Isle of Pines, was with- 
drawn in 1923 and transferred to the diocese of Missouri. He was 
succeeded for a short time by Mr. Grundy, who was there part of a 
year. Since that time we have had only occasional services there. At 
the height of the English speaking work in La Gloria there were 120 
in the Sunday School, all speaking English. La Gloria now reports 
169 in the Sunday School and only ten of them speak English. 

Dean Myers who had been so efficient in making the Cathedral the 
center of the religious life of the English speaking people in Havana 
was called to a chair in the University of the South, and resigned in 
September, 1922. After an interval of a year, during which the Bishop 
was responsible for the work in the Cathedral, the Reverend Harry 
Beal of Grace Church, New Bedford, Mass., was appointed dean and 
reached the field in November, 1923.* 

During the previous year, under the leadership of the Bishop, 
with the assistance of interested laymen among whom should be especially 
mentioned Mr. Platt, Mr. E. G. Harris and Mr. H. A. Himeley, the debt 
had been finally cleared off the Cathedral. The first duty of the new 
dean.was to arrange for its consecration, which took place on March 
2, 1924. Bishop Knight came down from the North to preach the ser- 
mon. While the money needed for the purchase of the ground on 
which the Cathedral stands was given by friends in the North, all the 
money for the building itself was raised in Cuba from members of the 
congregation, and it represents much interest and self-denial on their 
part. 

The Cathedral stands in the heart of the great city. When the 
plot of ground on which it stands was selected it was picked out be- 
cause, while it was in the heart of the city, and so easily accessible from 
all parts, it was also on a side street and thus free from the noise of a 
great thoroughfare. Conditions change overnight in a great city. The 
Cathedral corner is now one of the busiest in Havana, nearly every bus 

and street car passes its door, and the noise is correspondingly great. 
The next thing the Cathedral Chapter wants to do is to close all the 


*Dr. Beal is now Bishop of the Panama Canal Zone. 
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doors and windows and put in an air cooling plant, to shut out the 
noise and make the building comfortable in our hot climate. 

For many years Mr. Mancebo had been struggling to get a build- 
ing for church purposes in Santiago. He first was able to erect a school 
in Suefio, a suburb. This was opened in 1917. Soon after a plot was 
purchased on the south side of the city in a neighborhood where many 
Jamaicans lived. 

The Bishop laid the cornerstone of the new building on this plot in 
November, 1922, and in April of the following year the building was 
dedicated. It was in the form of an “L” and was intended for church 
and school, each having a capacity of about 200. The school building 
has been used not only for school purposes, but also as a social center. 
The members of the congregation have their fiestas here and from time 
to time during the winter lectures are given by distinguished speakers. 

From the beginning this church has had two congregations, Spanish 
and English. At the start the Spanish congregation was small, now 
it is much the larger of the two. Then there were a number of scat- 
tered houses in the vicinity occupied by English speaking artisans re- 
ceiving a comparatively good wage. Now it is the center of a dense 
Spanish speaking population of poverty stricken folk. In this church 
the Reverend Hipdlito Jauregui was ordained to the priesthood in 
March, 1925. 

The convention year 1924-1925 saw several new recruits among the 
clergy. The Reverend John H. Townsend, now archdeacon of 
Camaguey, was received from the diocese of Albany and placed in 
charge of the church in Guantanamo. The Reverend R. F. Thornton 
was received from Pittsburgh and sent to the mission of La Gloria. He 
subsequently became archdeacon, but had to withdraw from the field 

on account of his family’s health. 

At a service held in Camaguey on December 5, 1924, Mr. G. G. 
Zermefio was ordered deacon and the Reverend R. C. Moreno and 
the Reverend R. D. Barrios were ordained to the priesthood. On Janu- 
ary 25, 1925, the Reverend J. G. Pefia was ordained in his home church, 
Fieles a Jesus, Matanzas. In this same year, Archdeacon Steel, the 
dean of the American clergy on the island, retired on a pension. 

About this time the work seemed to have reached a dead center ; 
it appeared to be impossible to make any progress. It looked as though 
we were engaged in the task of Sisyphus; rolling the stone up the hill 
only to see it roll down again. The workers saw congregation after 
congregation melt away into thin air as their people left. It was the 
period of the great change of emphasis from English to Spanish. As we 
lost our English speaking members we turned more and more to the 
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Cubans. The ordination of four native Cubans to the priesthood marked 
the way in which we were digging in to the native work. 

In this we were led by Archdeacon McCarthy, a remarkable man, 
born in London of Irish ancestry, converted in the Argentine, where 
he was a missionary for many years. He finally found his way to 
Cuba as a Baptist missionary. Not knowing much theology he went 
one vacation to a Presbyterian Seminary in Louisville, Ky. Here he 
became a Protestant Episcopalian, very Protestant, and very loyal to 
his new connection. As he was interested in Cuba, Bishop Hulse heard 
about him and persuaded him to join our force. He was ordered to 
the diaconate in Calvary Church, New York City, on October 3, 1920, 
and was advanced to the priesthood the following June, during the 
convocation, by Bishop Hulse in both cases. His first field was La 
Gloria where he built up a strong Cuban congregation, visiting the sur- 
rounding hamlets on horseback, and spending the nights in the Cuban 
bohios. Later he was moved to the city of Camaguey where he was 
equally active. 

About this time the province of Camaguey began to develop 
rapidly, many sugar mills were opened there, and people came in from 
other provinces. Railroad stations became towns overnight. Outside 
of a few old towns there were no churches in the province. The 
Bishop determined to concentrate all advance work in this needy section 
and appointed Mr. McCarthy archdeacon. The new archdeacon took 
up the work with much energy and visited all the growing communi- 
ties of the province and established missions in many of them. 

Some years before the Bishop had established a boys’ school in 
Marianao near Havana. This he moved to Camaguey and it became a 
help in the work there. In a few years the result was seen in increased 
confirmations and baptisms. At the present time, 1937, we have missions 
in all the important towns in the province, fourteen in all. 

One indirect result of our advance in this province has been the 
establishment of a number of Roman Catholic churches. In all the 
smaller places we were the first to start work, but as soon as we had 
gathered together a number of people and built up a congregation a 
Roman Catholic priest would appear. Their activity, however, has not 
affected our work at all except to add something to the zeal of the lay- 
men we had reached. It has meant that where formerly the people had 
no religious opportunities whatever, now they have two churches minis- 
tering to them. 

In 1925 Bishop Hulse was placed in charge of the missionary 
district of Mexico, during a vacancy in the episcopate there. This 
took him away from Cuba for a time and divided his interest, until at 
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the next General Convention Bishop Creighton was elected to Mexico. 
At the same time it gave him a wider idea of the possibilities of the work 
in Latin America. 

In 1924 the Bishop sent the Reverend Mr. Mesegue to Moron and 
he established a school there in a rented building. It was a success 
from the start and the following year Col. Tarafa gave the Bishop a 
plot of ground near the railroad station, and a generous woman in New 
York gave sufficient money to erect a school and rectory here. A church 
was added later and now we have a complete plant in splendid physical 
condition. 

In 1927 Mr. Romualio Gonzales, a young Spaniard, a teacher in 
the school in Moron, became a candidate for Holy Orders. Later he 
went to the DuBose school in Tennessee and still later to the Philadel- 
phia Divinity School, where he graduated with honors in 1933. He re- 
mained in Philadelphia a year longer for advanced study in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and returned to Cuba in 1934 and now is in charge 
of the work in Guantanamo and one of the most useful men in the dis- 
trict. 

In 1926 Dean Beal was called to be dean of the cathedral in 
Los Angeles, California, and left Cuba in October. His going left a 
great gap which was difficult to fill. For nearly a year the Bishop 
looked after the work at the Cathedral as well as making his visitations 
in the District. 

The same year, 1926, a destructive hurricane swept over the Isle 
of Pines and the province of Havana. All the buildings of the Church 
on the Isle of Pines were destroyed. Our chapel at Bacuranao was 
blown away. The church in Santa Cruz was badly damaged. The 
Bishop’s House and the Cathedral also suffered, but not seriously. 
As the congregations on the Isle of Pines had disappeared no effort was 
made to rebuild those churches. The other property which had suf- 
fered was rebuilt and put in better shape than ever. 

Archdeacon Diaz, our efficient Cuban archdeacon, became infirm 
this year and found himself obliged to give up work. In July, 1927, he 
died, and the church suffered a great loss. His energy and love for 
Cuba had combined to make him a successful worker in the Cuban 
field. 

Archdeacon McCarthy was moved from Camaguey to Havana to 
take the place of Archdeacon Diaz, and Mr. Thornton was made arch- 
deacon of Camaguey with headquarters in Moron. The Reverend Hugo 
Blankingship had been persuaded by the Bishop to become dean of the 
Cathedral and in October, 1927, came to Havana. The same year, 
1927, the Bishop laid the cornerstone of a new church building in 
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Woodin made possible by the gift of $10,000 from Mr. Woodin of New 
York City. 

For several years after this the reports show gradual growth in 
the number of communicants, but so many people were leaving the island 
that the growth was very slow in proportion to the number confirmed. 

The year 1931 was marked for Cuba by the death of Archdeacon 
McCarthy. He started many good works and lived to see them well 
advanced, but he did not live long enough to see the great advance made 
the few years after his death. 

In April, 1932, the new church in Camaguey was opened. This 
was a beautiful structure, one of the best in the District, and was erected 
with the gifts of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the diocese of New York. 
At the same time the new school building to the rear of the church 
was inaugurated. The church is on the main street of the town in a 
growing section, and is the pride of the neighborhood. 

The year 1933 was a disastrous year for Cuba. The government 
of President Machado had been growing worse and worse. At last an 
uprising of the people drove him out after a general strike had paralyzed 
business for a long time. The disorders of this time seriously interfered 
with our work. For a time it was impossible to go about the country 
and in Havana for several weeks it was dangerous to go out of the 
house. 

In the Fall of 1932 a cyclone had swept over the province of 
Camaguey. This had destroyed many of our buildings there, and in- 
jured others and the difficulties of the last year of Machado hindered 
the work of reparation. 

The falling off of offerings had made it necessary to abandon the 
work in Oriente which had been carried on by Archdeacon Lopez and 
he was moved to Havana to succed Archdeacon McCarthy. 

All of these troubles, deaths, cyclones, bad government came to a 
head in 1933, but that year saw the largest number of confirmations 
ever reported in one year. For the first time the number of communi- 
cants reported was over 3,000. 

Since the year 1933 there have been many economic difficulties in 
Cuba, but conditions have been more peaceful and it has been possible 
for our missionaries to carry on their work without fear of being arrested 
and the reports show continual growth. 

That growth is in the Cuban side of the work among people who 
are likely to remain where we find them. It is interesting to note 
that the last Church to be dedicated is in Itabo, a purely Cuban com- 
munity, where no one speaks English. It is a well built edifice which 
would normally cost at least $4,000, but the actual money cost was 
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less than $2,000, because a large part of the work was done by the peo- 
ple themselves. 

The years to come may see great changes. Cyclones may destroy 
our buildings and we may not be able to rebuild them, but the work 
that has been done in rebuilding human lives will not pass away so 
easily. That is imperishable. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


» Grace Church in Newark. The First Hundred Years 1837-1937. By 
Edward F. Bataille. Pp. 140. 

Grace Church, Newark, New Jersey, celebrates its centennial by 
the publication of an admirably written history of its first one hun- 
dred years. It is a story well worth the telling. And for the reason 
that its life enshrines the life and work of a pioneer Anglo-Catholic 
parish. Years pass so quickly that it is difficult to realize that when 
the parish was established in 1837 there were still negro slaves in 
Newark, no public schools and no paved streets. Martin Van Buren 
was President of the United States and Abraham Lincoln had just 
been elected to the Illinois legislature. The first missionaries of the 
Church came to New Jersey in 1703 and in 1731 the first church services 
were held in Newark, Trinity Church being established two years 
later. Under the auspices of Bishop George Washington Doane Grace 
Church was organized in 1837 with the Reverend Doctor George 
Thomas Chapman as the first rector. From that time it has gone 
on from strength to strength and though now a downtown parish it 
still bears its witness to the faith once delivered to the saints. 

This was one of the parishes in the American Church profoundly 
affected by the Tractarian movement. From the outset of Doctor 
Chapman’s administration daily services were established and one of 
his successors lost his position by reason of the fact that he denounced 
such services and the weekly Communion as “of popish origin and 
tendency”, though he introduced a choir of boys and chanting. Under 
the rectorship of the Rev. Dr. P. K. Cady Grace Church became a 
free church and he was succeeded by the Rev. Dr. John Sebastian 
Hodges, the eminent church musician who later became rector of 
S. Paul’s, Baltimore. He installed the vested choir in Newark in 
1866. Altar lights followed in 1871. The first daily Eucharist was 
held in Lent of 1879 and about the same time confessions were heard. 
Under the guidance of the Reverend Doctor George Martin Christian, 
(later rector of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York City,) 
Grace Church became “a truly Catholic church”. With great boldness 
he advocated the sacrament of penance; introduced colored vestments ; 
adopted incense and made the Eucharist the chief service on Sundays; 
also the daily Mass. He was one of the first, if not actually the first, 
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priest to use the service of the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament 
and to establish daily Lenten noonday services. Dr. Charles Carroll 
Edmunds, happily still living, carried on the Catholic tradition and 
found a like-minded successor in the present rector, the Reverend Dr. 
Gomph. 

The story of the one hundred years is well told and the book is 
profusely illustrated with photographs and pen-sketches. In the years 
to come it will prove to be most valuable source material for the his- 
tory of the development of the Anglo-Catholic movement in the life 
of the American Church. 


—E, CLowes CHORLEY. 


The Reverend Richard Fish Cadle. A Missionary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the Territories of Michigan and Wisconsin 
in the Early 19th Century. By Howard Greene. Elizabeth 
Pruessing, Research Assistant. Privately printed by Davis-Greene 
Corporation. Waukesha, Wisconsin. 1936. 


This is a significant book. First, because it is the biography of a 
pioneer missionary priest. After we have given the pioneer mission- 
ary bishops their due, it still is true that the pioneer priests were 
the ones who either planted the Church or made the Church a going 
concern in the places where it had been planted. Proper historical 
recognition of their labors has been tardy, due either to the scarcity 
of material or the difficulties of assembling it. In this volume justice 
has been done to one of the finest of that too little known company. 
Second, this book is by a layman who has expended his own 
money without any expectation of financial return, the book not being 
for sale. Is this an omen of a new and brighter era in the field of 
American Church History? Whether it is or not, the Church owes 
Mr. Greene a debt of profound gratitude for his contribution. We hap- 
pen to know that he has travelled along the eastern seaboard looking 
up data concerning Cadle’s later ministry. 

We have here excellent pictures of pioneer days of the Church in 
Detroit, of the ill-fated Green Bay Mission, of the Church’s planting 
in Wisconsin, of the beginnings of Nashotah, and of Cadle’s last 
years in the east. As the administrative head of institutions, Cadle 
was not a success and the author does not blink the facts. But Cadle 
was an indefatigable missionary and pastor who brought comfort to 
thousands of souls on the frontier. Bishop Kemper, who knew inti- 
mately Cadle’s limitations as well as his strength, regretted keenly his 


final withdrawal from the western field due to the bungling of an officer 
of the Missionary Society. 
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In view of the merit of this biography and in view of its being 
a labor of love by a layman, we are loath to criticize anything about 
it. On the other hand, we feel sure that the author would wish it 
treated as seriously as any other historical work. 

On page seven it is asserted that the clergy in colonial times 
“were all members of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel” 
and “were appointed to their respective parishes by the Crown.” These 
statements are not accurate. The clergy of Virginia and Maryland 
were not members of the S. P. G. nor sent out by that Society; and 
neither were the clergy of Trinity Church, New York, or Christ Church, 
Philadelphia. The S. P. G. missionaries were not appointed by the 
Crown. They were appointed by the Society itself. 

On page eleven the author states that he has been unable “to 
learn the place or date of Mr. Cadle’s ordination to the priesthood”, 
and that “he went to St. John’s Church, Salem, New Jersey, as 
priest and rector.” We are glad to be able to supply this informa- 
tion. Mr. Cadle went to St. John’s, Salem, N. J., as a deacon and 
rector-elect only a few weeks before the New Jersey Diocesan Con- 
vention of August 23-24, 1820 (so the Journal of 1820 states), and 
he was ordained priest by Bishop Croes in St. John’s, Salem, on 
Tuesday, November 7, 1820 (Journal of 1821, p. 6), automatically 
becoming rector of that parish and of St. George’s, Penns Neck. The 
latter parish was revived by Cadle after a vacancy of 35 years. At 
the Convention of August 20, 1823, Bishop Croes reported that Mr. 
Cadle had resigned and returned to New York, but he was in at- 
tendance at that convention and accorded the courtesy of a seat. 

We trust that this worthy contribution to American Church His- 
tory will not be Mr. Greene’s last. We venture to suggest that a 


definitive biography from Mr. Greene’s pen of the noble Dr. DeKoven, 
including the history of Racine College during DeKoven’s association 


with it, would be a most welcome addition to the history of the 
American Church. 


—WALTER HERBERT STOWE. 


The Episcopal Church Among the Negroes of Virginia. By G. Maclaren Brydon, 
S. D. D. Virginian Diocesan Library, 110 West Franklin Street, Richmond, 

Virginia, 1937 Pp. 26. 

Within the compass of a pamphlet Dr. Brydon, Historiographer of the diocese 
of Virginia, has written a comprehensive account of the work of the Church 
among the Negroes of Virginia. It is divided into three parts: The Beginnings 
which go down to the end of the War between the States; 1865-1892; 1892-1914 and 
1914-1937. The beginnings are of special interest inasmuch as the author out- 
lines the establishment of the American Colonization Society, which conceived and 
partially carried out the settlement of what we now call Liberia. It cannot be 
too strongly emphasized that studies like this are invaluable as sources for history. 
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Great Men of the Bible. By Walter Russell Bowie. Harper Brothers, Publishers, 
New York and London. 1937. Pp. 228. 


Ordinarily a volume of sermons would be outside the province of the Review 
department of the H1stortcaL MaGAzIne. But these sermons of Dr. Bowie are con- 
cerned with the history of the Old Testament and are biographical in character. 
Apart from the arresting beauty of style of which the rector of Grace Church is 
a past master, their historical interest lies in the fact that whilst acknowledging 
that some of the characters depicted are more or less legendary they are yet great 
human types conveying abiding lessons of life and conduct for men of all time. The 
whole volume is an indication of the value of biographical history for the modern 
man. 


The Second Seventy. By Lyman P. Powell. Macrae Smith and Company, Phila- 
delphia. 1937. Pp. 176. 


ag keynote of this charming book is to be found in Browning’s oft-quoted 
words : 

“Grow old along with me, 

The best is yet to be”. 


With alluring optimism Dr. Powell refuses to believe that when men reach the age 
of three-score years and ten their strength is but labor and sorrow. Rather they 
enter upon a second spring. In proof thereof he cites not only his own experience, 
but also that of such representative men as Elihu Root, George Haven Putnam, 
Daniel Frohman, our own Bishop William Lawrence and a host of others who con- 
tinued to do creative work long after they passed the seventieth milestone. The 
whole book is a tonic. Would that it could be read and pondered by all who 
shrink from the passing of the years. 
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